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Dear children, 


Each of us have to make decisions everyday. Some of 
them seem trivial, We have to decide what to wear, what to 
read, what to eat or drink or play. We often make these 
decisions lightly, but if we stop to think about it — the clothes 
we wear reflect our personalities, books shape our thinking and 
what we eat drink or play, keeps our bodies ill or well, Even 
small decisions, therefore, have to be carefully made..... 

Only by getting used to making firm decisions about little 
things, can we learn to make more important decisions in life. 
Before deciding on something we must carefully weigh the pros 
and cons, not allowing money, love, or fear of other peoples’ 
opinions to influence us one way or another, Once we finally 
do arrive at a decision, we must stick by It... 

By the time this issue of Gokulam reaches your hands, 
each of you would have witnessed the world’s greatest democra: 
tic process, We, the people of India would have elected candi- 
dates to represent us in the Lok Sabha, thus forming a new 
government. 

For many of you now, the day is not far off, when you 
will be called upon to make Important decisions, for yourself 
and for your country, You will have to choose your subjects, 
and a career and a life partner. You will also have to come toa 
responsible decision, as to whom to vote for. You will have to 
choose the most capable person to be your voice, as leader of 
the country. 

So develop in yourselves the maturity, and courage to 
make decisions. May God grant you the strength to always 
make the right ones. 


With love, 








IN GOKULAM 
THIS MONTH 
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Kisall in words! 


For they say, money go before, 
‘all ways do lie open, 


Shakespeare. 


en ay one of you imagine 2 
world without money? Would 
not the whole world which depends 
and thrives on money grind to a 
halt without it? So let us have a 
look at the origins of some words, 
describing various monetary units 

In ancient days there was no 
proper money, and transactions 
were made only through barter. 
Later, from worthless cowrie-shells, 
to ponderous rings of stone, many 
strange things served as money for 
the primitive people. Representa 
tive money, was therefore, one of 
the greatest steps forward, in human 





civilization 

In ancient times, a man’s wealth 
‘was measured by the heads of cattle 
he owned; and even now the hege- 
monyof certain African tribal chiefs 
is dependent on the herds of cattle 
in his possession! In Latin pecus 
means cattle and it naturally is 
followed by pecunia which indicates 
wealth and money. Now you can 
very easily understand the origin 
of the English word pecuniary and 
impecunious. A person who has 
little or no moneyisimpecunious. 

Talent was an ancient unit of 
weight and of money. Today we 
know that it has come to mean a 
special or outstanding ability, or 
‘any natural or special aif 

The name of the Indian monetary 
unit rupeeis derived from the Sans- 
krit word rupya which meant 
wrought silver, The English word 
rupee, has been used as early as 
1608 by the merchants of the East 
India Company! The Russian rouble 
and Persian rupiya also derive from 
the same source. 

Pound has been a unit of weight 
of varying values long used in 
Western and Central Europe, more 
or less answering to the Roman 
libra, (The shortened form Ibis used 
to indicate a pound.) The value of 
a pound weight of silver became a 
monetary unit, The pound sterling 
which isindicated by the symbol 
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£ denotes L the first letter of the 
word libra. However, tra the Italian 
money, is a more recognizable des 
cendent of libra. 

The English pence (a plural of 
penny) is indicated by the letter d. 
which stands for denarius — once 
the chief Roman silver coin under 
the Republic, This was translated 
as penny in the New Testament 

A penny was originally made 
of silver, and from 1860 was a 
bronze coin, worth four farthings. 
Pethaps some of you have heard 
the popular English proverb Penny 
wise, pound foolish, The term indi 
cates the tendency of saving small 
sums at the risk of larger. 

Farthings are small.coins worth 
one-fourth of a penny, and the word 
comes from the Old English form 
forething’ meaning a fourth. 

Dollar, the monetary unit of the 
United States of America, Australia, 
Canada and Mexico, has its origin 
in German thaler, short for Joachi 
msthaler. This coin was first minted 
inthe sixteenth century, in the siver- 
mines in Joachimsthal, a place in 


Bohemia. A centis one-hundredth 
ofa dollar, and derives from Latin 
centum, meaning hundred, 

Yen the monetary unit of Japan 
since 1871, is derived from yuan, 
This term indicates the round shape 
of the coin, 

Iranian riay or ryal comes from 
the old French rial which means 
king, perhaps because the king's 
head was always struck on the coins! 

Peseta, the monetary unit of 
Spain. is @ Spanish diminutive of 
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pesa meaning weight, And the 
Mexican dollar also known as pesa 
is also of the same origin. 

Marks the unit of the weight of 
eight ounces of gold and silver, 
and the Deutschmark is the West 
German monetary unit, 

Kroner the monetary unit of 
Denmark, Norway and Sweden is 
an extension of the word crown. 
It was a British coin, the Crown, a 
five shilling piece, originally stamped 


with a crown! 


R, SUBRAMANIAM, 




















‘ACROSS 


1 The first wish of the day (4,7) 

7 Our pal 'P’ is very well liked by 
all (7) 

8 Illuminated inside slits (3) 

9 Source of vision (3) 

10 Ah! Lo! Can you see it round 
the saint's head? (4) 

12 It is not, a measure of weight 
(3) 

14 A service winner (3) 

15 A prominent facial feature 
(4) 

17 Inthe late afternoon find a cup 
that cheers (3) 

20 A professional, publicrelations 
officer (3) 

21 The red chap is feeling dry and 
thirsty (7) 

22 Well known English playwright 
(11) 







DOWN 


1 The big ape gives a wide 
mouthed stare (4) 

2 Don'tharp on having no father 
or mother (6) 

3. Author of the epic poem Para: 
dise lost. (6) 

4 It is uncommon (4) 

5 | led of course, but | was 
doing nothing! (4) 

6 The gong at eleven gives en 
trance (4) 

10 Jump on one leg? (3) 

11 Solidified water (3) 

13 Catch a confused rat inside a 
mixed up pen (6) 

14 Mat has a wheezing complaint 
(6) 

16 Monkeys which love to imitate 
(4) 

17 Loose Roman garment (4) 

18 Find an arched recess inside 
the gap set in the church (4) 

19 The red get up has a barder (4) 





A: old man lay on his death 
bed. Knowing that he had 
not much time left to live he called 


his eldest son to his side. “My 
dear son!" he said, “I know you 
are lazy, and find it difficult to work 
for a living. So I have hidden a 
large fortune for you in our coconut 
farm. Let this secret be safe with 
you. Search for the treasure with- 
out disturbing the palms.” The 
‘overjoyed son thanked his father 
and ran off to share the news with 
his wife. 


Then the dying man called his 
second son to his side, “My dear 
son!” he said. "My days are 
numbered, So | wish to share a 
secret with you, I know you don’t 
like to work so I have left you a 
fortune in the well in the coconut 
grove. Keep drawing out the water 
Until you find it. You will be happy 
if you obey me,” The second sori 
too thanked his father and went 
to share the good news with his 
wife. 

‘The old man smiled to himself 
“My sons will work hard to find 
their fortunes,” he thought. "Now 
I can die in peace.” 

Soon after their father's death 
the two brothers tolled hard every 
day in search of their fortunes. 
The younger drew water from the 
well without rest, and the elder 
son dug the soil tirelessly, ‘The 
‘wives of the two brothers were also 
equally interested in getting the 
fortune, so they worked at their 
husbands’ side. The elder brother's, 
wife cleared away the fallen leaves 
and weeds, and the younger 
brother's wife directed the water 
her husband drew towards the 
coconut trees, 

That season was one of the best 
seasons the four had ever seen. 
The harvest was plentiful. The 
crop was sold and brought in a 
huge fortune, 

The brothers lost heart in their 
search for wealth and began to 
enjoy their toil. That season had 
brought in the best a farmer could 
hope for and they decided to reap 
the fruit of hard work year after 
year. 

BASED ON AN INDIAN 
FOLK TALE 


Yes) most of you have toys to play with 
theniitseems!in every house, the floor and furniture are ittered 
joith them, ‘Perhops itis becouse you have so many; that you are 
S.eareless. Few children love their toys today, Itseems many of 


vod fake toys for granted. 


Vel thiswas not true forty, thirty or even twenty years ago, 
Children’ had very. few toys and looked after them and loved. 
then. “That is why Gokulam decided to ask @ few adults what 
they playediwith when they were young, 


T grew up in a village, and my 
favourite toys were two marapachis 
(wooden dolls of reddish wood) 
that | had. My friends and I were 
always involved in the elaborate 
preparations for their wedding 

Myaunt could make really beauti 
ful clay vessels, and soon she taught 
my friends and me to make them 
too. So lovely new toys were made 
for every occasion 

We would dress the bride and 
groom and then place little clay 
vessels before them. All the details 
were just right. We had paruppu 
thengas (decorative sweet cones) 
placed in front of the couple, and 
the dry leaves of a poosa bush 














too many of 





served as crackling papads which 
the bride and groom had to smash 
over each others’ heads 

‘We used to watch real weddings 
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very carefully so that we could 
imitate everything in our games. 


Mrs. K. Rukmini, 
Great grandmother. 
















Tn those days, a radio programme 
was always a source of true magic 
‘When music was played over the 
radio, | used to wonder how so 
many people could fit inside the 
radio to sing and play! 

When I was about seven years 
‘old Iwas given a small green plastic 
radio. How loved it!I could aways 
be found sitting behind it and sing: 
ing loudly, childishly and exaggera. 
tedly imitating the rocking head, 
waving arms and quivering voice 
ofa Camatic musician. In my imag 
nation my concert was being aired 
through the radio..... 


Mrs. R. Alamelu, 


Journalist. 


Lhave mixed Indian and Cambo- 
dian parentage, so | grew up in 
Vietnam. My favourite toy, was the 
‘cuddly soft toy which | always carried 
around. Women in the Far East 
believe in making soft toys for their 
children. My soft toy was dear to 
me, because my mother had made 
it 

As I grew up, my mother made 
more toys, | played all kinds of 
games with my teddy bear, rabbit, 
puppy dog and lovely rag doll, But 
I was specially fond of sewing and 
learnt how to make such cuddly 
toys. When I came to India after 
marriage, | found that mothers 
wanted to make soft toys for their 
babies but didn’t know how to go 


about it. So it became my profes- 
sion. Now I teach doll making in 
The Craft Basket which | run, in 
Madras. 


Mrs. Mumtaz Alam, 
Crafts Teacher. 






We didn't have many toys in 
those days, but we never felt their 
lack. We used our imagination to 
make do with what we did have 

T was always fascinated by the 
freedom the birds must experience 
while flying. So I would attach two 
morams (reed fans used for winno: 
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wing grain) to my shoulders and 
flap about. 

‘One day, my brother helped me 
tie the morams on firmly and { 
eagerly climbed apillarin our court 
yard determined to actually launch 
myself in the air. My brother called 
out, “One.... two... three!” and I 
flapped forwards, only to come 
crashing down to the ground! The 
gash caused by my fall was deep, 
and I was forced to have a number 
of stitches... I have a scar to this 
day. 


‘Mr. Krishnamoorthy, 
Ordance Officer (Retd.) 


T grew up in Kumbakonam, and 
‘was a very timid, easily-scared chap 
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then, My uncle had sent me a doll 
from abroad, which when wound, 
blinked its eyes most realistically. 1 
was the enw of the neighbourhood, 
especially of Pacha, the boy next 
door, He took me aside one day, 
and warned me that my doll had 
evil powers and would harm me at 
night, 

That very night, | was woken by 
something falling on me. Terror: 
struck, | opened my eyes to find 
the doll lying on me! My screams 
brought the house down and every- 
one came running in. They all 
laughed heartily because the doll, 
which I had placed on the window- 
sill before going to sleep, had been 
blown down by a strong breeze! 
When | see that particular doll even 
today, | have mixed feelings! 


Mr. "Kaathadi” Ramamurthi, 


Actor. 


Liived in a large joint familyand I 
couldn't call any particular toy my 
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we spentin my grandfather's ances. 
tral estate in the country, we played 
house. There were huge kudiyurs, 
(storage bins for keeping grains in 
the house) and the space between 
them was our home 

We were permitted to have only 
two iddlies, and only a small bit of 
Mysorepak, “Too much is no 
good," said our elders, So in our 
play, we were extremely lavish in 
our hospitality to each other! 

Iwas martied at the age of eleven, 
and my eldest daughter was born 
the next year, So | really didn't 
have any time to play. | played 
with a living doll, my little daughter, 





‘own — we children had to share in real life itself! 

(I'm referring to the 1900's). So 

we girls had to devise our own Mrs. Pattu Balagopal, 
games, During the summers, which Great grondmother, 
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Payery blysom 


ord Brahma was busy 

creating. Hehad created 

the earth and blessed her 

with a robe of bountiful 
nature, Goddess Saraswatiwas busy 
helping him, She poured her music 
and knowledge over his creations. 
So the waters gurgled, the winds 
whistled, the birds sang and the 
thunder roared. 

The apsarasin the service of the 
devas tended the heavenly gardens. 
They picked the choicest blooms 
to make garlands for the creator 
and his consort. 

“Look at these myriad flowers! 
Come friends, let us pluck them!" 
exclaimed an apsara, and the 
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apsaras made their way around the 
garden gathering their colourful 
offerings. Every flower that was 
chosen, shone brighter with happi- 
ness. What an honour to be gather- 
ed for worship! 


@. ciore long the apsaras 
PM) came toa humble flower- 
ing creeper with slender 
white flowers. These tiny 
flowers were so delicate that the 
rays of the hot sun had scorched 
their tips brown, 
“How dull and lifeless these 
flowers are!" remarked an apsara, 





and they gaily walked on. 

Now the shunned creeper was 
dull looking indeed. Yet she too 
longed to adom the creator and 
his consort. To be used in worship 
was a blessing indeed, but she was 
always left untouched. This made 
her so sad... 

“Lam a part of Lord Brahma's 
creation too,” she thought sadly. 
“Why am | always shunned? | will 
pray to Mother Saraswati, that I 
too am honoured with her bounti- 
ful love and affection.” 


oddess Saraswati heard 
the humble prayer of the 

flower, and was deeply 

moved. She came in 

search of hellttle devout creeper. 
Night had fallen, and the full 
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‘moon shone along the garden path 
and upon the flowering creeper. 
‘As Goddess Saraswati approached, 
the creeper bowed low in respect 
and happiness, and looked up into 
her infinitely loving eyes. Then the 
Goddess spoke 

“Little bright one! May you bloom 
by moonlight... may the sweetest 
perfumes of the celestial world be 
showered upon you... may the 
nightly insects delight in your 
nectar...ay you bloom each night 
until eternity...” 

And so was the jasmine born, 
Since that night, Goddess Saraswati 
ahvays wears a garland of the sweetly 
scented little flowers. To this day, 
they represent the great qualities 
ofall creation — patience, tranqui- 
lity, purity, grace and love... 


M.Q. KHAN 





Mii Satie principal ofthe There was no yee repair shop 
Happy Home Academy, was close at hand, so he got off the 
very particular that all the students bicycle and pushed it all the way to 
came to school on time, and that school. By the time he reached 
they weren't absent from school too there, he was hot and tired and the 
often. Ifa student was ateto school, bell had already rung. He was late! 
he received a late mark from the Vikash rushed to his classroom, 
teacher. In order to make sure after parking his bicycle. He entered 
that the children attended school just asthe class teacher had finished 
regularly, and on time, Mr, Singh the roll call. 

had offered two prizes to be pre- Alok was already in his place, 
sented on Parents’ Day forthe child giggling in delight because Vikash 
who had the least number of late had drawn even with him. He 


marks, and the most regular atten: 
dance 
So far that year, Vikash was in 


beckoned to Vikash to sit beside 
him, 
Vikash sank into the seat next to 


the lead, the most likely candidate Alok without a word of defence. It 
for the prize, He had come to was useless to give reasons for 
school every working day, and he coming late! 

had only one late mark. Alok was Their class teacher Mr. Vijay 
next to him, but he had two late Bahadur was a very kind man. 
marks, Both boys were making He was sorry for Vikash, but of 
every possible effort to see the course there was nothing he could 
school year throughwithout adding do except give Vikash a late mark. 
to their number of late marks. Yes, now Vikash and Alok were 

ew dayslaterVikash rode fast 


really neck and neck! 
F te school on his bicycle. He Seite el ave to draw 
had plenty of time although he had lots to decide on the winner 
left his house five minuteslaterthan Vikash,” grinned Alok. The year 
usual, But suddenly he looked had flown by and the next after- 
down feeling the tyre drag again.t_ noon the Parents’ Day function 
the stones, Oh no! It was a punc- wasto be held. There was just one 
ture! Poor Vikash! day left, and each boy was deter- 
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mined that nothing would interfere 
with his arriving on time. 

That night before Vikash went 
to bed he made up his mind to 
leave early as his bicycle had gone 
for overhauling. He had to walk to 
school and he had to leave in plenty 
of time for the bell, He wondered 
‘who would win the prize, He was 
sure Alok would be on time too! 


ext morning, Vikash walked 
slowly along the muddy road 
to school. It had rained last night 


and the road was very slushy. He 
hoped no car would come by and 
splash his clean clothes, 

He wasn't very far from school 
when suddenly he heard a feeble 
bleating. The sound went on and 
on, as ifa tiny goat were in trouble 
and calling for help. His heart 
fluttered for it was getting late, but 
he could not ignore the weak cry 
either. 

Then he saw what had happen: 
ed. A little goat had come down 
the road and slipped into a deep 
muddw pit at the side of the road, 
It was terribly frightened and as it 
struggled to free itsel, sank deeper 
into the mud, 

Vikash hesitated for just one 
moment, He tried to walk on but 
the cry came again, To Vikash it 
sounded as if the kid was calling 
him and reproaching him for ignor- 
ing its distress. So he clambered 
into the puddle which was nearly 
knee deep and put his arms around 


« the kid. By maneuvring carefully 
J and tugging hard he managed to 


free the baby goat from the pit. It 
was small but quite heavy. Vikash 
carefully made his way back. He 
set the kid on the road and was 
delighted to see the mother goat 
come rushing up. The two nuzzled 
each other happily, 

Vikash looked down at himself 
He was covered in mud! And of 
course he was late, terribly late. 
He sadly wiped himself the best he 
could and then trudged to school. 

When he entered the class room 
all the chatter stopped. Vikash felt 
very awkward, Of course he made 


quite a sight — all covered in mud, 
He went quietly to his place, avoid: 
ing the curious stares of his class: 
mates, Well he was late, very sad 
to be late — but saving a life was 
more important, wasn't it? 

fter lunch break, all the boys 
A gathered in the big hall, Mr 
Singh came in, accompanied byall 
the teachers, The parents were all 
seated and speeches were made. 

Half way through the function 
the principal got up to speak about 
the virtues of regular attendance 
and punctuality. Alok looked at 
Vikash and smiled. Then the princt- 
pal made the announcement — 
“Vikash is the winner!” he said 

Vikash nearly fainted with sur- 
prise. He looked at Alok and found 
him still smiling, Why hadn't Alok 
corrected the principal! Alok was 
ahead with just two late marks! Well 
Vikash couldn't keep quiet about 
it, He walked upto the stage. “Sir! 
Alok has fewer late marks than me. 
He is the one who deserves this 
prize!’ 

“No Vikasht" said Alok who had 
come up behind him. “You deserve 
this prize. You gave up your chance 
to win it, because you helped to 
save a goat in distress when you 












heard it call. Well, | heard it call 
too, but | just walked on because I 
wanted to be on time. Lam really 
ashamed of myself, because | was 
selfish. So I told our principal to 
give you the prize. Congratula- 
tions!” 

The principal smiled and gave 
Vikash the prize. “Well done my 
boy!” he said, Cheers and claps 
filled the air. Vikash’s parents and 
‘Alok’s parents seated in the audi- 
ence clapped loudest of al. 
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s the sky became clearer, the 
A tnereury shot up, and it be 
came unbearably warm. The boys 
spent the moming swimming in 
thestream, but by evening, itrapidly 


dwindled to its former level. It 


seemed unbelievable that they had 
sailed a raft on it the day before. 

“Lam sure our raft must be 
grounded, a few miles, down. 
stream,” said Sharad. 

“Should we go and look for it? 
There is hardly any water in the 
stream now, we could easily walk!” 
said Amal 

“[ do not think we should do 
that, particularlywhen Uncle Shyam 
is away. Let us do something else 
Let us go to the hothouse and see 
ifthe seeds we planted in the boxes 
are all right!” said Sharad. 

So the gang of five went to the 
hothouse and found to their sur- 
prise tiny little seedlings emerging 
out of the dark soil in the pots 
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“How beautiful they look!” ex- 
claimed Rashmi 

“| wonder how they grow so 
quickly! It has been only four days 
since we planted them!” cried Amal, 

“It must have been because of 
the rain!” said Sharad. 

“Tam sure that by the time Aunt 
Meena returns, they will at least be 
six inches tall!” gloated Arun 

They pottered around rearrang 
ing the pots, seeing tot that all the 
plants got sufficient sun, Yet some 
how they were all restless and at 
loose ends and just could not think 
of anything amusing to do. 

That evening, they made Akku 
teach them how to make cane 
baskets and mats with coconut 
palm. Akku was pleased with their 
quick grasp. “You are so good, | 
‘wish I could hire you for the job!” 
she said. But the boys knew that 
she was only trying to be nice to 
them. As it grew darker they stop 
ped tired of the job, they were also 
quite tired of doing nothing, and 
being on their own. 
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A {about elt clock. Aldu's 
son came and spread his mat 
in the comer of the verandah and 
started snoring straight away. 
“Some watchman — this one!” 
giggled the boys. Only Rashmi was 
sympathetic. “The poormanmust 
have worked all day in the paddy 
fields. He mustbe very tired!” she 
said. “Don't laugh at him!” 

Even Akku's story was unusually 
boring, that evening, It was about 
the prince and the flying horse. 
Rashmi thoroughly enjoyed the 
translated version of t, but the boys 
yawned away, everso often, Akku 
seemed preoccupied and did not 
appear to notice their yawns. 

Suddenly through the forest, they 





heard the howling of jackals. The 
howling went on and on. Uke... 
Uke... Ukke... There was a very 
strange staccato rhythm to it and it 
also sounded very close by. “Iam 
sure they have stolen some hens 
from the village, the crooks!" said 
Aku 

“Who?” asked Sharad, “Those 
jackals!” said Aku. “They are so 









cunning that they manage to raid 
the chicken coops quite easily. 
Nothing can keep them at bay. 
Very often we have tried to trap 
them but they are far too clever for 
us!" The howling continued until 
Basker started howling in reply. It 
gave the children a creepy feeling 
to hear him do that. They calléd 
him inside,but for once he refused 





and continued to howl facing the 
forest. “Oh! This wicked dog!” 
said Akku, “It is a bad omen if 
dogs do that, Why doesn't Basker 
just keep quiet.” Basker did stop, 
but ony when the jackals gave up 
and went away 

Akku spread her mat in the 
kitchen, after asking the children 
to call herif they needed anything. 
The boys hardly heard her; so 
intently were they talking about the 
jackals. 

“It gave me a spooky feeling, 
Basker and the jackals howling like 
that!” said Amal 

“1 was terrified!" said Rashmi 
shuddering 

“It did not bother mein the least)” 
said Sharad boldly. “What is there 
to be scared of? Jackals are harm- 
less, and poor Basker did not know 
what itwas and was uneasy. There 
{is nothing good or bad about it! All 
these fears are imaginary!” 

“Don't tell me you weren't scared 
Sharad!” challenged Amal. 

“OF course not!” said Sharad. 
“Lam sure your are — you are only 
pretending not tobe!” added Arun, 
‘Amal laughed. “If vouareso brave, 
would you dare to go and sleep in 
the hothouse alone in the night?" 
he asked, 

“Certainly I can!” said Sharad, 
without a moment's hesitation. 
“Why don't you do it tonight?” 
id Amal, 

“Don't!” cried Rashmi in horror. 
“Please don't!” 

“We bet five rupees each that 
you will not!” said Arun, 

Sharad had made up his mind 





that hewould sleep in the hothouse, ~ 


as he was really not scared, but © 
what about Akku and her son? 
They would certainly not hear of it 
Sharad went to the kitchen and 
then to the verandah to check and 
came back to the others. “They 
both are fast asleep and snoring 
away!" he whispered. All safe!” 

Sharad rolied up his mattress 
and borrowed a flash light from 
Rashmi. “See you all in the 
morning,” he said. “I'm off.” 

As in the other village house: 
holds, the front door of the bungalow 
was always left open, during both 
day and night, "Come back early 
in the morning before Aku is up 
and about, okay?” whispered Amal 
Sharad agreed and crept out. “At 
least take Basker with you!" said 
Rashmi who was quite frightened. 
Basker having already made up 
his mind to go along did just that. 

After having seen Sharad go, the 
three felt rather worried. “I am 
sure nothing will happen,” said 
Amal worriedly. “But Amal, what 
about the curse of the Naga, | did 
not think of it at that time! We 
should not have allowed him'" said 
Arun. “Curse of what?” asked 
Rashmi, her eyes wide. Amal and 
Arun had forgotten that she did 
not know that story. When they 
told her briefly about it, she was 
terrified. “We shall have to wake 
up Akku, and go and bring him 
back!" she said. 

Amal and Arun agreed with her, 
but if they called Akku they would 
have to face Sharad’s anger at 
losing his chance to win the bet 
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So, they decided 16 cary Uncle 
Shyam’s lantern and go to the hot 
houseand _bringhim back. Slowly 
all the three crept out,and went 
towards the hothouse holding the 
Jantern with trembling hands. 
When they got there, Basker ran 
out wagging his tail, Sharad had 
spread his mattress, and had just 
dozed off, When they woke him 
up, he laughed and said, “I am 
perfectly allright! I do not want to 
lose the fifteen rupees promised 
by you three cowards. | am spend- 
ing the whole night here! You go 
bback and let me sleep. Good night!” 
He turned on his side and settled 
down comfortably once more. 
The three returned to the bunga- 
low and went to bed, but could not 
sleep right away. They regretted 
their bets, particularly the money, 
They should have known that for 
fifteen rupees Sharad would shake 
hands with the devil himself! Finally 





they all drifted off to an uneasy 
sieep, hoping that Sharad would 
= bebytheirsidewhen theywoke up 


Rr the morning. 





hhen they got up in the mor- 
ning, Sharad was nowhere to 
beseen, Even Basker had not come 
back, Before Akku could notice 
the missing mattress, the three of 
them rolled their mattresses and 
put them away, Rashmi ran to 
Akku,"'Sharad got up very early, 
and wenttto the hothouse, We will 
go and call him for breakfast,” she 
said, The three then ran to the hot 
house only to find Sharad and 
Basker fast asleep next to each 
other. "Wake up you fool!” shouted 
Amal, Sharad did not respond. 
Arun shook him, stil he would not 
wake up. “Is he sick?” asked 
Rashmi. “Don't be silly. He is just 
sound asleep!” said Amal. But for 
the next five minutes, in spite of all 
their efforts Sharad would not wake 


up. 

Then Amal took a container from 
the hothouse, and ran tothe stream 
to bring some water, and they spla- 
shed itall over Sharad and Basker. 
That gradually awakened the two. 


“What is the matter? Why are 
you staring at me like that?" said 
Sharad dully. The boys grinned in 
lief, and Rashmi it back her tears. 

My God! You gave us a fright! 
Don't ever do that again!” she said. 
“But what happened? I feel very 
groggy!" said Sharad. “Itis broad 
day light! What am I still doing here? 
Akku will now find out what I've 
been up to!” He scrambled to his 
feet, but his legs were unsteady! 
“What went wrong? I do not feel 
very well!” he said 

“You were not asleep Sharad. 
‘You were unconscious!” whispered 
Amal: 

“Lwas?” 

“Yes, you were! And Basker too!” 
said Arun 

"L don't understand it at all! 1 
was awake for a while after you 
left, then all of a sudden | felt very 
sleepy. Thatisthe lastthing! know!" 
said Sharad still puzzled, 

“Itis the curse of the Naga! You 
had the sleeping sickness!" whis- 
pered Rashmi 

But Sharad couldn't believe that. 
“But | did not feel anything! I just 
feel very tired now! | wonder why!" 
he said. They decided to hide the 
wet mattresses in the hothouse til 
it was dry, and to smuggle it back 
to the bungalow at night, 

“What made you take such a 
Jong time?” asked Akku as they 
dashed into the house. “Your 
breakfast is cold!” She then looked 
at Sharad. Don't tell me you went 
for a early moming swim!" she said. 
“| did Akku. I should not have 
done it. I feel a bit cold now"™ 
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Akku sent him to have a hot bath 
at once. 


Ate breakfast they sat in a 
huddle, andwenton discussing 
the strange event, Akku assumed 
that they were bored, and were 
missing Uncle Shyam and Aunt 
Meena, “I have an idea!” she said 
brightly, There isa buffalo race in 
the next village! I want to see it, 
because my son isracing his pair of 
buffaloes! cannot leave you alone 
here and go, so will you come with 
me?” 

The boys decided to humour 
Aku, "Okay, we will all go!” said 
Sharad, Pethaps would also take 
thelr minds off the events of the 
night. After an early lunch, they 
started offto the next vilage. Basker 
was ona cane leash held by Rashmi 

The village was only couple of 
miles away, but Sharad looked very 
tired and kept dragging his feet 
Akku looked at him anxiously. “L 
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think you are goinig to come down 
with a cold or something,” she said. 
“It was really naughty of you to 
bathe in the chill of the early 
morning!" 
he buffalo race was arranged 
Tin a paddy fed, which was 
awaiting the monsoon rains for 
planting, The field was slushy with 
mud and water, There was a white 
banner across the field, supported 
by two poles, All the participants 
stood in a row. Each one had a 
plough with two buffaloes tied toit, 
and each farmer stood on the 
plough, whip in the hand, At that 
moment, the wailing notes of a 
trumpet. Sounded and the buffaloes 
thundered forward, In the furious 
splash of muddy water all around, 
one could hardly see anything at 
al 
Finally one farmer was selected 
the winner, Akku's son was pro: 
bably the runner up, though it was 
difficult to make out who it was in 
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the crowd of mud covered farmers! 
‘The race was like something out of 
Alice in Wonderland. “It was such 
chaos! How do you know who is 
the winner?” asked Sharad. “The 
‘one who splashes the mud to the 
highest point on that banner gets 
the prize!" said Akku smiling. The 
boys roared with laughter. It was 
really hilarious! The race did a lot 
to cheer them up! 

By late evening, they were back 
in the bungalow. Akku got busy 
with the cooking. The boys sat 
outside on the verandah talking to 
Akku’s son about the race. When 
dinner was announced, they were 
really hungry after the long walk 
and the excitement of the race. 
Even Sharad felt better and was 
his usual self. He wondered to 
himself whether he had just over- 
sleptin the moming, Perhaps there 
as nothing mysterious about it at 
all! 





A Bier dinner, Ak offered to 
spread their mattresses for 
them but the boys stopped her. 
“Do not bother, Akku, We will do 
it ourselves! Tell us a story first.” 
As she was about to begin Basker 
started to bark. Akku's son picked 
up the lantern and peered at the 
bridge. Rashmi shone the flash 
light. Basker barked furiously 

‘Out of the darkness emerged a 
stranger, with a small bag at his 
shoulder. He was lean and bearded! 
As he came closer, Akku gave a 
start. “Itis him! The evil one!" she 
whispered. “What do you mean?” 
asked Sharad in awe. 

Before she could answer him, 
the stranger had reached the steps 
of the verandah. All of them stood 
frozen, asif ina tableau. The man 
extended his right hand to Sharad 
‘who was nearest to him and said, 
“Lam Dr. Dutt...” 


(To be continued) 
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Ince upon a time there lived a 

poor cobbler. He lived alone 
ina hut, Although he was poor, 
he was ahvays merry. He would 
sing loudly while mending shoes. 
He was a friendly fellow ond all 
his customers liked him. He 
worked hard all day and slept 
soundly at night. He did not lock 


the doors of his hut at night be 
‘cause he was poor and had nothing 
of value that could be stolen. 

Not far from the cobbler’s hut 
lived a wealthy man, He had never 
sung a song in his life, nor had he 
slept soundly at night. He was 
always afraid that someone would 
break into his enormous mansion 
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and steal his wealth. 

The rich man was however quite: 
generous, One day he passed the 
poor cobbler who was bending over 
his work and felt sorry for him, So. 
he gave the cobbler a bundle of 
hundred rupee notes. 

‘The cobbler was delighted, and 
very gratefull He had never even 
seen so much money before, He 
praised his benefactor, and counted 
the notes several times, Yet he 
had no mind to spend the money, 
So he dug a deep hole inside his 
hut, wrapped the bundle of notes 
into an old plastic bag and buried 
it safely. He was full of joy. 

That night the cobbier locked 
his doors carefully, for the first time 
inhis life, He couldn't go to sleep 
at once, but kept worrying about 
the safety of the buried bundle. 
Would someone try to steal it? 

As time passed, the cobbler 
worried about the money day and 
night. He became suspicious of 
people and rude. He didn't spend 
time chatting with his acquain- 
tances, He no longer sang as he 
worked, He grew restless and 
miserable, and gradually lost all 
his friends, and forgot al his merry 
songs. 





t last the cobbler went to the 

rich man and begged him to 
take back his bundle of money, 
“Please sit! You must relieve me 
from my suffering and, take back 
your money. Please let me regain 
my songs, my sleep, and my: 
friends!" 












visit, Man has destroyed, and 


In today’s world, a. 200 is more than an enjoyable place to 
mismanaged 


natural resources to 


such an extent, that many wild creatures who have’ lost their 
homes and natural habitats, are faced with the grave threat of 
extinction. So, many wild life experts feel, that these endangered 
species can be kept safe in’the artificial environment of.a 200. 
When these wild creatures have babies and their numbers grow 
they can be released into’ sanctuaries where it is hoped their 
numbers will continue to increase. 

Looking after baby animals however, is no easy task, All 
babies require constant attention and loving care. This month 
Gokulam takes you on a visit to Vandalur to meet the baby 


animals ther@.n. 








na suburb of the city of Madras, 

at Vandalur, lies the sprawling 
picturesque, Aringnar Anna Zoolo- 
gical Park. A visit to this zoo is a 
pleasant and enriching nce. 
Here one ean see arimals of all 
kinds from almost all over the world 
thriving in a habitat, as close to 
their natural one as possible. 

‘Suma, the baby elephant is the 
darling of the zoo. Yet she makes 
a forlorn picture, standing away 
from the rest of the herd. “Why is 
this so?” we asked keeper, who 


told us the sad tale, 

‘Suma, was separated from her 
mother when she was very very 
young. Suma's mother had been 
the cause of daily havoc, in the 
fields, near the mountains where 
she lived, and one day as she was 
being chased away by the angry 
villagers, the little one got left be- 
hind. The villagers took pity on the 
baby elephant and sent her to the 
Vandalur zoo. Poor Suma pined 
for her mother's company, and 
Tefused to eat and mix with the 


un 





other elephants. Now with the 
tender care lavished on her by her 
keepers, she is slowly getting used 
to her new home and neighbours, 

What does Suma eat for break 
fast? One tin of Amulspray, forty to 
fifty bananas,and coconuts! Quite 
a sumptious meal, isn't it? 

The deer park isa delight to see, 
Hundreds of deer prance about on 
delicate feet, inside a vast expanse 
of forest area, which is fenced all 
round. A mother deer chooses a 
quiet comer of the forest to give 
birth to her baby. Within a very 
short time after birth, the baby is 
able to jump up on wobbly legs 
and move about. And wonder of 
wonders, a baby deer is able to 
identify its mother, even if the latter 
is standing amidst hundreds of 
other deer. October, November is 


the season when lots of baby deer | 
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are born. 

The loris is a noctumal animal 
which lives in trees. Duringthe day 
time, it curls up into a ball and 
sleeps. The zoo authorities have 
hit upon a novel idea, to enable 
visitors to see such nocturnal 
animals moving about, They have 
darkened the cages during the day 
time with only a small night lamp 
burning. Sowe can see the lorisas 
it moves about with its large eyes 
shining like lamps in the darkness, 
itsbaby clinging tightly tots stomach, 
‘The loris and its baby are insepar: 


1 able for nearly eight months, except 


when the mother hasto go in search 
of food, During such times, the 
baby is safely deposited inside a 
tree-hole! Since bright lights are 
switched on at night, the loris is 
fooled into thinking itis day and it 
curls itself up to sleep along with 
the rest of the animals at the zoo! 

The zebra makes a strange 
mother, When it is about to give 
birth to a baby it needs perfect 
silence! The 200 keeper tells us 
that one day when the zebra in the 





it to a very quiet spot, and soon a 
babyzebrawas bom. But unexpec: | 
tedly a loud noise was heard and 
the enraged and frightened zebra | 
just pounced on her newborn babe 
and disabled its forelegs! The baby 
was hastily separated from its 
mother and is now undergoing 
treatment 

On the other hand, the kangaroo, 
as we all know, is inseparable from 
its baby. It carries its baby in its vom 
pouch. It is interesting to know |____— 2 
that a baby kangaroo weighs only + 4 ride for baby on the ape island! 
about the three hundred milligrams 
and thatitis very tinyat the time of makes its way into the mother's 
birth. Yet it has long limbs and pouch, and stays there, suckling its 
nailsand soon after birth it carefully mother, for a period of three to six 
months. A kangaroo may some: 
times carry an unborn baby inside 
Sits belly, anda newborn one inside 
its pouch at the same time. 

Though kangaroos are usually 
= found in Australia, the 200 officials 
say that the Indian climate is quite 
suitable for them. 

Jo visit to the zoo is complete 
without enjoying the antics of the 
apes. In the Vandalur 200, the 
apes are housed in a grassy island 
surrounded bya water filled moat. 
We can see an ape carrying its baby 
on its hip and feeding it a banana, 
so very much like a human being! 
‘The keeper tells us that if the baby 
catches cold the mother even 
applies medicine on its chest! 
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Miata took a tok atthe 
bundle of papers on her table 
and sighed, They were all essay 
papers submitted by the children 
of the fifth standard, Lastweek the 
principal had announced an essay 
competition and offered a cash 
prize, and the topicwas "The person 
like best.” There had been an 
overwhelming response and 
Mrs. Akhila had been chosen as 
judge. One by one, she began to 
read the papers, Itwas an interest 
ingtask. Some children had written 
about their fathers, and some about 
their mothers, There were essays 
about friends, sisters, brothers and 
even teachers, 

When Mrs. Akhila came to 
Padma's essay, she read it like she 





had all the others but when she 
had finished she turned back to 
the beginning to read it once more, 
a smile curving her lips. The essay 


read as follows: 
"The person I ke best is my 
Grandpa, Heismybest friend, 
my favourite person. think I am 
his pet; for although my uncles and 
aunts and cousins keep inviting him 
to live with them, he lives with me 
and my family. 

For Grandpa and me, the day 
starts very early each morning. He 
wakes me up and we go out to- 
gether for a walk along the sea- 
shore. I love this part of the day. 
Grandpa always listens tome when 
tell him about my school, my 
friends and my problems and he 
gives me advice on dealing with 
people... 

We usually have to rush home, 
because we never know how the 
time passes when we are together. 
Then after a bath, I study, while 


Hees Grandpa reads the newspaper. 





We then have breakfast together 
and then he waits with me by the 
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gate for the school bus, and tells, 
me all about politics and govern- 
ment untl it arrives. I always feel 
quite bad when the bus does arrive. 
Grandpa will help meon and wave 
fill the bus turns the comer. 

My Grandpa retired from service 
two years after I was born. He is a 
very simple man, and I have never 
seen him angry. He usually asks 
me to accompany him wherever 
he goes, and I always find these 
outings very interesting. Ihave gone 
with him to the bank, the post office, 
the harbour, the book shop and 
even the office where pensions are 
given! 


‘Once I complained to Grandpa 
about my name, “Padma is such 
an old fashioned name Grandpa!” 
Isaid, He smiled, “Do lotuses go 
out of fashion child?” he asked. 
“Padmam means lotus you know! 
You are like the lotus — charming 
and beautiful. Can you deny that?” 

Even when my mother went to 
the hospital to have my baby brother 
didn’t miss her too much because 
of Grandpa. We made breakfast 
together. He would make me help 
him, with cutting the vegetables or 
boiling the milk. He even brought 
my lunch to school when I forgot 
to take it one day! 





Grandpa's evenings are always 
free for me, He usually helps me 
with my homework, and then we 
rush out to playa game of badmin. 
ton, Some evenings we go to the 
beach to stand in the waves, I wait 
for bed time because after dinner 
he tucks me up in bed and tells me 
stories, or reads to me, or makes 
‘me read to him! We hardly ever do 
the same thing — each night its 
something new and exciting, 






Grandpa is my bestfriend, He is 
the world to me. I pray that God 
grants him a long life so that we 
can go on with our happy life to- 
gether forever!” 


Thus ended the essay. Mrs 
Akhila was really pleased. “There 
had been real feeling and sincerity 
in the words and the style was 
simple and effective too. She set it 
aside and then read the remaining, 
papers, but none of the other essays 
were as nice. She showed it to 
some other teachers and finally to 
the principal himself. They all 
aareed that the essay was excellent 
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and deserved the prize. 

The principal then had a good 
idea. He sent for Padma and 
congratulated her. “Padma your 


essay is wonderful,” he said. 
“Mrs, Akhila and | are very happy 
with it 

“Thank you sir,” said Padma with 


asmile. “I'm glad you like it 

“Now!” said the principal, “As 
you know tomorrows our annual 
day and the prizes will be awarded 
at the function. We want you to 
bring your Grandpa to school so 
that he can be the one to give you 
your award, You can ask him to 
make a short speech as well! Now 
would you like that?” 





‘The principal looked at Padma's 
face and was startled to see her 
begin to blush and stammer. 
“What's the matter Padma? Aren't 
you well?” asked Mrs, Akhila with 
concern. 

“No madam, I'm fine... it's just... 
the thingis.. don't 
have a Grandpa!” said Padma, 

How surprised the principal was 
to hear this confession! “What 
prompted you then, to write this 
essay child?” asked Mrs. Akhila. 

“Well I've always longed for a 
kind and understanding Grandpa, 
madam. T've always envied my 
friends who have grandparents, 
So | thought the only way I could 
have onewas to imagine one. Sol 
‘wrote the essay...” explained Padma 
sadly. Two tiny tears wet Padma’s 
cheeks, as the principal and 
Mrs. Akhila stood by waiching help- 
lessly. 





Gokulam : How old are you? 
How long have you been learn 

ing dance? 

Satyajit : Iam fifteen. I have been 
training as a dancer for around 
eight years now, although I've 
been in and out of my parents’ 
classes from the time | was two 
or three. 


Gokulam : Why do you learn 
dance? Were you pressured into 
the arts in any way because your 
parents dance? 


a 





Satyajit : | don't know... | have 
always been interested in dance. 
from the time I was a kid. Even 
when Twas three, I would go 
and sit with the students in theory 
class and childishly imitate their 
gestures and movements. I sup 
pose I was naturally interested. 
So I began learning about eight 
years ago. | attend regular classes 
three times a week either with 
my parents, or with one of the 
senior students, I do get lazy 


sometimes... 
don't feel like dancing at all 


mainly | dance because | want 
to very much... 


“Gokulam : Does anyone else in 
your family dance? 

Satyajit : My elder brother Sanjay 

danced for a while, Then he 


= wasn't too interested. He plays 


the mridangam, and I think he | 


really good. 


Gokulam : Do our classical arts 
have a place in the lives of young 
people today? 

Satyajit : | don't think many kids 
my age watch classical dance or 
listen to classical music. At least 
among my friends the general 
attitude is disinterest. 


Gokulam : You don't share that 
disinterest, so do you stand out? 


Satyajit : No, not at all. I'm 
not unusual. My friends don't 
share my interest in the arts but 
they understand me. I've known 
all of them for a long time. In a 
way I'm proud that I'can appre- 
ciate our arts... 'm comfortable 
with what fam... 


Gokulam : Tell us about your train- 
ing in dance. 


Satyajit : Well | began casually. 
Even when I was not part of the 
lass | would go into my parents’ 
classes and jump about with the 
students. The classes were at 
home so I could hardly avoid 


there are times I | 


then I've got to be pushed.... but 








remember my fist formal 
was when I was about 
seven. | was very shy at the 
time. My mother (who was 
teaching) had some visitors and 
had to leave, and the class was 
taken over by a senior student... 
but Iran after my mother... too 
shy to continve..... 


them, 
class 


Gokulam : How do you feel about 
performing? 

Stayoiit : I don't even remember 
the first ime I went on stage. 1 
was really young. I've taken 
small roles in my parents’ dance 
dramas... as a squirrel... a mon- 
key... a deer. 

But about three years ago, 
suddenly I knew dancing was 
it... My parents also began train- 
ing me seriously. So I got extra 
attention from my father. In a 
big class there are many people, 
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and a teacher can't concentrate 
on one person. So before a 
programme my father works with 
me alone early morning. We 
brush up old items... we work 
on the finer details... he corrects 
me 

usually get very tense and 
nervous before a show. When 
the lights go off and I'm standing 
in the wings looking at the empty 
stage and hearing the musicians 
1 Maha Ganapathi... | get 
butterflies. My heart beats, my 
legs and hands throb... But once 
I'm on stage I feel great. | forget 
everything else. Everything is 
happy around me, I'm ina diffe 
rent world 

I feel good after the show. 
but only if I've done well. If | 
feel | did badly, 'm upset... even 
if people come up and say | was 
good. If I'm not satisfied with 
my own performance, | don't 
feel happy. 








Gokulom : Tell us about the most 
memorable moment in your 
career so far. 

Satyajit : My arangetram was 
memorable. It was my first full: 
fledged solo programme. | was 
tense and nervous because | kept 
getting tired after the varnam 
during rehearsals. Its a very long 
item. But | was so excited on 
that day that I wasn’t tired at all! 
| remember jumping about 
during the interval, telling my 
mother “I'm not tired!” After the 
show everyone came up and 
said I was good... my friends 
gave me presents.... but that's 
alla blur, really, 





Gokulam : What kind of audien: 
ces do you like performing for? 
jt: Ob... 'm not that expert 
enced. | really don't differentiate 
between audiences. | don't even 
look to see who's watching, If 
there's a programme I dance. 





Gokulam ; What are you other 
interests? 

Satyajit : Well, | play the violin, 
When the musicians came home 
to rehearse before my parents 
shows, | was always fascinated 
ny the violinist's playing. I love 
looking at the bow. Even now, 
when I watch someone experien 
ced playing... I feel like playing 
too! 

I like trekking. I had been to 
the Himalayas recently. What 
an experience that was! I'm 
generally interested in wildlife. 





and nature... I've tried bird wate 
ing too... 

I'm a restless person... can't 
sit in a place for long. We have 
games in. school everyday. | 
play basket ball, volley ball, foot 
ball, cricket.... everything..... | 
don't care too much for reading. 
though I liked dim Corbett's 
books. 

Tove to act. It comes natu 
rally to me. I like to do roles 
which have a lot of character 
scope. I'm going to play Cassius 
ina school production of Julius 
Caesar next month 





Gokulam : You have travelled a 
good deal, Can you comment largely on the way you are 
on the influence of the West on brought up.... which makes me 
the children of our country? _very lucky! 


“it : Theteisalotof Western _ [often wonder why we have 
Soe cc anteater at absorbed only the bad things 


itbad. Maybewearasp onlythe about the West. We haven't got 
bad things... Itshows inthe way their attitude towards cleanliness, 
kids talk to their elders... there's their respect for public property 
no respect in the toneatallwhile 2nd their polish in company. 
speaking to parents or teachers, Even ina group they speak only 
Respect for older people is sup: One at a time, and everyone 
posed to be part of our Indian _ listens when a person says some- 
Pay of lie, after all, Movies thing. We also lack their disci- 
have had a bad influence.... so Pline when it comes to work. 
many kids think it is smart to But I've been in the US recent- 
use bed language. ly for a month and in London 
Tean'tcovpenmusicisa bad [0 sometime, I think there's a 
influence. But one shouldn't !0t more variety in the East. 
listen to it, to the exclusion of India, Japan, China, the Soviet 
everything else. When | tell Union... we have a culture... 
someone to listen to our music,  Gekulam : Will you try and 











the reply is usually “No, bore _ change this situation? 
da!” The pityis many kids aren't Satyajit : You can't force some 
exposed to our arts. After all, one to enjoy something... only 


your likes and dislikes depend if people are exposed to art the 
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will learn to enjoy it. I will try 


Question 1s* Muc 
Too DIFFICULT, S: 


for the future? 


and get my fiends to attend my setyejt: This yearis an important 


programmes, Even if they attend 
for my sake, its a step in the 
right direction 


Gokvlam : What are your plans 





one for me in school. I have to 
take the ICSE exam. So I've 
had to cut down on my dance 
and violin, particularly as I miss: 
ed school when I was away in 
the US. For Plus Two I think I'll 
choose Commerce, Accounts 
and Electronics... 'm really inte. 
rested in Electronics because of 
my brother Sanjay. He can take 
anything apart and assemble it 
again. 

‘Asa career however, 'm going 
to dance... The style | have leamt 
is a very neat one... everything 
is in ts place, at least that's what 
I think, I'm sure all dancers feel 
proud of their own style. only 
know I'll never lose touch with 
dancing. Its just a part of my 
life. 





Cover transparency and 
photos by Shrihari. 





he kitchen was busy and very 
crowded. But the coconut had 
a very special place there, No 
festival or pooja was complete 
without the coconut being offered 
to God. It was only after the 
offering that the family ate 
The kitchen also had a place 
among other things, for a broom 
made of dried coconut leaves. 
Having originated from the same 
family tree, the coconut and the 
broom were related. In fact they 
were first cousins. But the coconut 
never liked the idea. 








BHANUPRIYA 








“Fancy having to acknowledge 
that dirty broom as our cousin,” 
remarked one coconut to another, 
‘The broom just ignored such words 
of scorn. He knew his work, and 
enjoyed sweeping away the dirt, 
so that the house could be clean 
and tidy again. 

“That is mighty mean of the 
coconut,” said the vessels to each 
other, on hearing the coconuts 
nasty words. 

“Yes, I would suffocate under 





the dust if it was not for the broom,” 
agreed the floor who was indeed 


a stickler for cleanliness. 
Oo nce it so happened that the 
cook of the house had gone 
con vacation for a week. On retum- 
ing he noticed that the coconuts 
were unused. “I shall make a new 
coconut delicacy for the family,” 
he thought, and broke a coconut 
in half. But oh, what was this? It 
was spoilt and rotten inside! 

“Uugh!” he said and broke 
open the other coconut as well, 
but it was no different from the 
first. 

“What rotten coconuts!” exclaim- 
ed the cook and threw them in a 
comer. There they lay,broken and 
rejected. 

“Poor coconuts, nobody wants 
them now that they are spoilt!” 
tuttutted the vessel 

“Yes! They are only fit for the 
bin now,” said the floor. 

Then the maid came in. She 
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picked up the broom and swept 

the coconuts, pride and all, into 

the dust bin by the street side. 
“Oh, maid! Watch how you 


handle us. We are special!” said 
the coconuts. The maid didn't 
hear them, but a broken pot lying 
in the bin did. “Move out of our 
way,” said the coconuts to the 
broken pot. “Don't you know who 
we are? In the house we are cook- 
ed and set in the finest silver at 
the dinner table! The stupid old 
cook said we were rotten, she has 
no sense at all!” The pot just 
laughed. 





TT he net day, the municipal van 
came by with its cleaners. “Lets 
burn the rubbish!” they said, and 
made a big bontire ofall the things 
in the bin. 

The coconuts spluttered and 
crackled in the fire, which engulfed 
everything that it touched. When 
the fire died down, the broom 
swept away all the ashes. 


Ravana, the son of Visravasu, had ten heads. 
In this picture story, all ten heads will be 
depicted only where necessary. 





TiBpTn was The son born 1 the sage 
nd his ovher wife 








Ho Ravana! Tenvheaded 


Saye Visravasu and his wife Kekasi 
had three sons — Ravan 
Kumbhakarna and Vibhishana, 


Vibhishana isu gentle child; 
two ate so boisterous! 












Children! Repeat after me! Ov! S 
vavatu, Sahanau bhunaktu, Sahaveeryam 
Karavavahai. 


— 
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[7 Piavana resented his step-brother 
Kilbera, They fought constantly. 
Vibbishane... 








Time passed. One day Kubera, a young 


man now, reached the istand of Lanka. 








{can build « bewutiful city on this 
island and live in peace without fear 











=>, Thus Lankupuri was estab- 


lished, It rivalled the 
~-_celestial city of Amaravati 





IRavana’s mother 
\Kekasi prodded 
ae 


Look at Hipila's so 
He ives in 

the lap of 

luxury in 
Lankapuri..... 














Don't be in such a hurry! Remember Kubera 
‘penance and received the bless- 
















~.Why aren't you as smartas 
he is? 





Ravana medi- 
tated on Lord 
jrahma for ten 

thousand 




















1 will yo at 
once to Lunkupuri, and 
defeat Kubera, und make the island 
my own! 


Tord Brahma > 












Teunnot grant you 
immortality! Ask for 
something else! 

















I should not meet death at the hands of 
adeva ora kinnara;a gandharva oran 
‘asura; or a resident of the nether 
world, 





1 wish for immortality and infinite 
wealth! 





Rivunl GMNOLGOMGEERER EERE) Ravana went to his friend 


Brigadutta! Go to 
Kubera! Tell him 
that he must 

A\ surrender Lankapuri 





Ravana has. 
sents 
message, 


Kubera! Do not fight your brother! Surrender Lankapuri to him! 








‘You have infinite wealth and wisdom, Ris saat wa Risa 
Go to the foothills of the Himalayas 


‘and establish another city! 








hi =e 
‘So>be it father! 
Kubera established u new city. 


which he called Alagapuri 
land lived in happiness 





1 will conquer the celestial world 
and the nether world as 


From now on you und the devas 
well! 















tip i 4 
fear “\ 
bess 

Is there no one en 

we us {om this 
Nee na 























To lanlaper 1 rer 
Seer ok he rv) ces 
place at her i (upon 


hhusband’s side... “ Victory! 


Sa 






















Manipatrat Gow 
Ravana! Tell 
‘him that his 
‘brother requested 
‘him to stop. 
tormenting 

the devas! 











Imprison this messenger at once! 
Tam setting out to Alagapuri 
immediately! 


Kubera! Who are you to give 
ime advice? Come and fight 
hme! 





Kubera lost the battle 
and fled in terror. 


Abu! The Pushpuke- 





‘tis indeed a magnificent 
vehiclet 


Oh Ravana! You have How dare you make fun 


reached Kailash, the ‘of me, the vehicle of 

abode of Lord Siva. You Lord Siva? Your city 

‘cannot fly above him! will be destroyed by 
a monkey! 














Even after severe penance Lord Siva 
di 





{will cut my heads one by one and offer 
them in the sacred fire to Lord Siva! 


jee Seles 


piove it yg LP Jp this 


When just one head remained... | 



















‘wi ite 
this Kailash in my 
arms and carry 
itback to 
Lankupuri 
with me! 


aa LED, 








Le 








[As the wrear mountain irembled- Parvall grew wort... 








strength on you; 
who granted him 
the boon! 








Lord Siva did not move. 
He just pressed his (oe 
07 Karla ne 










Ravane was caught be 
weight of Lord Siva's 





On no! Save me! Help me! 








[Ravana struggled and wept fora Ravana! You tested the power 
| years. Then the sage Vakisa appeared. of Lord Siva, the one whogranted 
\ 5 you the boon of strength. Only 
| ‘ey, 9 he can save you now! Please 
4 ut 
4 youl 


7 










OEE Le > 
1 | Lord Siva took pity on him and re- 
\| 








Ravana made a veena with one of hisown | | eased him... Ravana climbed into 


nee ued um Brie ata || Ni vebicle once more. 






Here isa marvellous city. Let 
ime take a closer look! 











= 
Tam the King 
of Lankaputl= ho 


‘am Mahabali! Mahavishnu, 
‘vaamana placed his foot 
pressed 




















«from that day I have 
bbeen prisoner in this 


Asumanagar! ‘can look for 


Vishnu later! 
Wear these ear- 
ings first. 






‘These belonged to my great 
grandfather Hiranyakasipu, 4 
Vishnu killed him and, 
crowned my grandfather 
Prahlada! 





Where is Vishnu’ 1 
will defeat him and 


release yout eB Ais 


every strong man, there is =~ eal 
ronger! Learn humility first! ie be? Why, every: 
! Here, he will even be at the 










Ravana turned 
and Vishnu 
appeared. 

Ravana drew 
his sword... 


\C Today, you 





)\ Ravana performed a sev 
penance once more... 





] oy judderily Vishnu disappeared. 





Where is he? Ha! He has run away 
in fear! Mahabali! You do not have. 


my powers, and that is why you are in You are the ruler of 
prvon, Even the devas eur me! the worlds. what 
is left to ask. 


Lankapuri should 


Here is my aemu 
never be destroy- lina. Take it 
“ed. even in the with you to 
time of the Lankapuri and 
great flood. SY worship it,and 


i, land will 
MS, your lan 
if your Y never be 
‘But remember... on your aan 
| way to Lankapuri if you / 
place it on theyground L— 
anywhere you will not The devas were worrie 
/~ Lord Siva has given Ravana his atma 
He will torment us 


more than ever ! 





are lost! 


Indra and devas rushed to 
Lord Ganesha... 


Why, what is the matter? 


[Lord Ganesha appeared before Ravana 
| in the guise of a brabmin boy, 
ay) 


| tosee you. Can 
you please hold 
) |) this arma ‘inga 
for me while 
Trelieve myself. 
‘Your father has given his J will be back 
data tingu to Rava 


ie ground. If 
you do this for me 1 will 


give you anything. | am 
ankeswara! 
>t 
Tam ony sna 
cannot hold on 
i wil al you, You must 
come betore my thin 


(eee sto 
youknow it, Do not 
ie ina hurey to call me. 
I will relieve myself 





[Ravana ant nor 
even notice that 
the boy had 


taken the form of 
Lord Ganesha, 


WCis.at your fault, boy 


You are to blame for A 
my trouble! — 















Lord Ganesha twirled 
Ravana in his trunk and | 
dashed him 4 the 


Gm ‘dire you knock: 
Ome om the head!) | 


_ A 





| 
Oson 

of Lord Siva! a, 
OLord Ganesha’ 2 
Pardon me! 1 un: P 
knowingly did 

wrong... 


Although Ravana was’ 
physically strong and 
had won great power 
through penance. he 77 
continued to do 

\weong.... Lankapuri 
was burnt to ashes. 

by Hanuman the 
monkey devotee of 





Sri Rama 
This place wilt henceforth — [> 

be known as Gokarna (ear » & 
ofucow).A beautiful temple, Si 
willbe built here. 1 will 25 





Sti Rama was an avatana of Lord Vishou, 
who came to earth in the form ofa. nism 10, 
kill Ravana, After the deuth of Ravan 


bbless those who pray to me. 
land knock their heads with 
their knuckles, like you did 


just now! Sri Rama crowned Vibbishani.the kingol Lankuputl 





Pica tise verano and 
idly gazed down at the passers 
by on the street. Her thoughts 
were in a tangle as she sulked. 
Her parents had gone to a party. 
Where was Uma? Probably inside, 
clearing up the kitchen, 

“Always busily doing something 
or other to steal a march over me!” 
thought Meena unkindly. “Amma 
will soon be back and I'l get the 
usual lecture.... about Uma's effi 
ciency and helpfulness and my 
laziness...” 


Tounderstand Meenas resent 
‘ment we'll have to back track 
a few years, Uma was the child of 
a distant relation of Meenas father, 
Mr. Raman, She had been just 
seven, when her parents had died 
in quick succession. Though only 
a distant relative, Meena's father 
had been quick to offer the little 
git! his protection. 

Uma and Meena were the same 
age, When Uma came to live with 
them, Meena discovered that 
Uma’s sorrow had made her 
‘mature and wise beyond her years. 
She was overwhelmed by the kind: 
ness showered upon her, but never 
took it for granted. She always 


SAROJINI SRINIVASAN 





made it a point to be helpful and 
obedient. The Ramans were fond 
‘of Uma, and were happy to have 
her in their home. 

But Meena? Well Meena often 
secretly wished that Uma had never 
come to live with them! Oh, she 
liked Uma, such a good-natured 
girl, The only problem was that 
Meena herself, was a bit lazy. Born 
into a comfortable home, she liked 
to take things easy, This meant 
that Uma’s helpfulness kept show: 
ing her up! 

From her earliest years in the 
Raman household, Uma would 
get up early in the morning, study 
for a little while, and then have a 
bath, She would then hurry to the 
kitchen, and help her aunt with 
breakfast, and the packing of the 
Junch boxes. In the meanwhile, 
Meena would just be stirring, and 
debating whether to get up or not! 

“Get up lazy bones!" Uma would 
say each morning, while handing 
her, her coffee. “Breakfast is ready, 
and if you hury we'll be just in 
time for school!” Meena would 
smile, and sit up to accept the hot 
cup, and give Uma a hug of thanks, 
but this warmth and friendliness 
would fade away, when her mother 
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reprimanded her for her laziness. 
“What have you been doing? 
Doesn't Uma get up early, get 
ready for school, and then help 
me with the chores? Why don't 
you take a leaf out of her book?” 
Meena’s mother would say these 
words day after day, and Meena 
would hang her head and sulk... 


n their way to school, Uma 
would comfort Meena. Come 
on Meena!" she would say. “Your 
mother doesn't mean anything. 
Its just that she wants you to be 
tops!” Meena would push away 
her friendly arm with irritation, 
Please keep quiet!” she would 
say rudely. “I know you like to 
cuny mother’s favour. You're such 
a chamchi, otherwise why would 
you keep trying to put me in the 
wrong?” 
At such moments, Uma would 


silently leave Meenas side, quite 
hurt, But she never bore a grudge 
against Meena, in fact she was 
always protective of her. But alas, 
the devilin Meena kept prompting 
her to belittle Uma in the presence 
of her mother, so that she wouldn't 
Jove Uma more than her... 


lick! The sound of, the latch 

drew Meena back to the pre: 
sent, She looked up to see Uma 
entering the house after waving to 
someone on the street, Meena 
was surprised. When had Uma 
gone out? Why? 

“Hey Uma!” she called. “I didn't 
realize you had gone out. When 
did you go? You didn’t take 
‘Amma's permission! Who was that 
on the road?” 

“It was a friend of mine. I had 
gone to her house,” said Uma 
evasively. "What does it matter if 








didn’t tell aunty. I wasn't out for 
long!” 

‘Meena’s curiousity was aroused, 
Of late Uma had been behaving 
rather strangely. Although she had 
a reputation for regular attendance 
in school, she had gone out twice 
during free periods. She had also 
gone out once before, when 
mother had been out, but had 
come back in time, When Meena 
had questioned her, she had been 
evasive. Meena was upset that 
Uma wouldn't confide in her, and 
wondered what the secret was, 
Usually Meena was a good 
natured girl, and wouldn't have 
carried tales to her mother. But 
her mother's lecture one morning 
hurt her feelings more than usual. 
So jealously raised its ugly head, 
waiting to strike..... 


hat evening, Meena’s mother 

came home tired from a func- 
tion at her club. She had a head- 
ache and wanted Uma to make 
her some tea. But Uma had gone 


cout and wasi't back. 

“Where is Uma!” asked Mrs. 
Raman. Meena tossed her head. 
“How should I know? I'm not her 
keeper. “You shout at me if | go 
out. Now Uma has gone out with- 
‘out your permission!” 

Mrs, Raman was really puzzled. 
“That's funny, She never does 
that!” she said. 

“It is funny!" said Meena spite: 
fully. “She's so evasive, and won't 
confide in me. She goes out during 
free periods, and sometimes in the 
evenings when you aren't here. 
Maybe she'll tell you, if you ask!" 

Just then Uma entered the 
house with a parcel in her hands. 
Sensing the atmosphere in the 
room, she stopped short. Mrs. 
Raman, tired and angry, tumed 
con her: “Is what Meena says true?” 

“Wha... 2... yes!” stammered 
Uma, hurt and upset. 

“You've betrayed my trust,” 
blazed Mrs. Raman. “To think I 
asked Meena to follow your 
example! What have you been 
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Compiled by “Bucl 
‘Choose the right answers 


+ A petrologist studies 


a, oils b. petroleum c. rocks 
d. pets. 


+ A numismatist studies 


a. newspaper cuttings b. new 
mathematics c, coins d. nerves. 


* An anthropologist studies 
a. ants b. animals of polar 
regions c. origin of continents 
origin of man. 


+ An entomologist studies 


a. insects b. cacti c, stalactites 
d. birds, 


+ An apothecary is a 
a. quack b. man who pres: 
cribes and sells drugs for medi- 
cine c. fortune teller d. sooth- 
ayer and prophet. 
VS ep PE DE OT 
suomsuy 








doing so secretly? Tell me at 
once...” 

Uma's eyes filled with tears, “I 
haven't done anything wrong 
aunty,” she said. “My friend Sita, 
asked me if | could read to an old 
ladv who has undergone an eye 
operation. She said it would earn 
me some pocket money. I wanted 
the money badly, because I wanted 
to buy you and uncle something 
for your anniversary, and I also 
wanted to get Meena those lovely 
hankies she had set her heart on. 
Here they are.... look!” Uma un- 
packed the parcel and revealed a 
beautifully carved wooden tray and 
a set of exquisitely embroidered 
hankies. “I didn't tell you what | 
was doing so that the gifts would 
be a surprise.” 

Meena and Mrs, Raman were 
dumb founded. They found it hard 
to speak. “I'm sorry Uma!” said 
Meena swallowing the lump in her 
throat. “was jealous again...” 

Mrs. Raman found her voice 
“Meena you have learnt yet an- 
other lesson today. You spoke 
the truth no doubt — but to tun 
me against Uma, William Blake's 
couplet seems most appropriate: 

‘A truth spoken with bad intent 

Beats al the les one can invent! 
Today | think I've learnt a lesson 
too. I'll ty not to compare the 
two of you, if you'll try tobe help- 
ful too!” 

Then she tumed to Uma, “Come 
child” she said, and engulfed both 
girls in a hug. “The tray is lovely 
but you are the best present I've 
been given!” 














momMy ! QUICK !, 
GIVE ME AN APPLE 





























MMURAL) Gr M PRAKASH 


Y ae M y mother is so very sweet 













er, 
Thave a beara tis 
angaroo; 
page a dotted Jeet — 
‘And a lion t0°: 
[also have nearby 


it gray 
Aan lean Sana ch 


Which love to play’ 


juin oF WO 
Aes all try to live 


Tn my wonderful 200) 








Sweeter than all the sweets you eat 
She is clever, tall and smart 

She's good at all kinds of art 

She can sing, and knit, and paint, and sew 
She can cook anything like a pro! 
Delicious items — idlis, dosas 
Dahivadas and hot spicy samosas, 
As we all eat and enjoy 

We thank mother, she’s all joy! 


S. Deepa, aged 11 V4 


The birds that sing 
The bees that sting 
‘The colourful flowers 
Of yellow, blue and red 
7), The world itself 
The solar system 
‘And human beings 
Are all part of nature 
They are precious gifts 
Given to us by one 
‘Who watches our every movemient 
He has created our Universe 
4, He is the sky 
‘And the moon 
\ He is the sun 
» And the trees and flowers 
He is nature itself 
He is beautiful and ugly as well 
“He is God. 
Priya Subramanian, aged 10 






















With every bud that blossoms 
Armiracle takes place 

Petals open one by one 
‘aad reveal each flower's face 
‘ust like a flower, friendship too 


Begins to bloom one day 
warmth and caring 


Where there is 
Inakind and thoughtful way: 


In that heartfelt understanding 
From strength to ‘strength it grows 
Into a lovely miracle 

whet only a true friend knows! 
Sharmila Subramaniam, aged 11 























Ad hat is colourful? 

butterfly is colourful 

Small and beautiful 

What is colourful? 

A rainbow ie colourtl 
‘ong and beautiful 

What is colourful? 

A flower is colourful 

Tall, slim and beautiful 


Dhivya Srinivasan, aged 11 
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This year the world celebrates the centenary of the birth 

of Charles Chaplin, one of the most outstanding artists the world 

has ever produced. Besides his great talentas an actor, director, 

‘musician, dancer and acrobat, he was Jamous for his great love 
of humanity, reflected in his films. 

Itis said that behind the smiles of every clown, there are 

tears. The following account of his childhood adapted from his. 

‘Autobiography, serves to remind us, that whatever the: 

social class of birth, striving, and hard work payrich dividends: 





was bor on April 16, 1889, at 
Toicht o'clock at night, in East 
Lane, Walworth. Soon after, we 
moved to West Square, St. George's 
Road, Lambeth, According to 
Mother my worldwasahappyone. 
Our circumstances were moderately 
comfortable. We lived in three taste- 
fully furnished rooms. 

‘One of my early recollections 
was that each night before Mother 
went to the theatre, Sydney and | 
were lovingly tucked up in a com: 
fortable bed, and left in the care of 
the housemaid. In my world of 
three and a half years, all things 
were possible; if Sydney, who was 
four years older than I,could swallow 


‘coin and make itcome outthrough 
the back of his head, | could dothe 
same; so | swallowed a halfpenny 
and Mother was obliged to send 
for a doctor! 

Every night, after she came home 
from the theatre, itwas her custom 
to leave delicacies on the table for 
Sydney and me to find in the 
morning — a slice of cake or 
candies — with the understanding 
that we were not to make a noise 
in the morning, as she usually slept, 
late. 

Mother was a soubrette! on the 
variety stage, in her late twenties, 
with fair complexion, violetblue 





TA maid servant in a light theatrical 
comedy. 


eyes and long light brown hair that 
she could sit upon. Sydney and | 
adored our mother. Though she 
was not an exceptional beauty, we 
thought her divine-looking. She 
took pride in dressing us up for 
Sunday excursions, Sydney in an 
Eton suit with long trousers and 
me in a blue velvet one with blue 
gloves to match, 

My memories of childhood in 
London, is full of trivial incidents: 
‘memories of Lambeth in the spring 
— of riding with Mother on top of 
ahorse-bus trying to touch passing 
lilac trees; of the many-coloured 
bus tickets, orange, blue, pink and 
«green, that bestrewed the pavement 
‘where the trams and buses stopped; 
of the humid odour of freshly 
Watered roses that affected me with 
a vague sadness; of melancholy 
Sundays and pale-faced parents 
and thelr children, escorting toy 
windmills and coloured balloons 
‘over Westminister Bridge; and the 
matemal penny steamers that sof 
lowered their funnelsas theyglided 
under it. From such trivia I believe 
my soul was born, 

Memory of an epic moment: a 
Visit to the Royal Aquarium,? 
Viewing its side-shows with Mother, 
and the sixpenny lucky dip, Mother 
lifting me up to a large sawdust 
barrel to pick a surprise packet that 
contained a candy whistle which 
would not blow, and a toy ruby 
brooch! 

I also remember being wrapped 


2, A large hall which stood on the comer of 


Vicworia Streetin London, where specta- 
‘cular entertainments and side shows were 
held. 
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in a travelling rug and driving in a 
coach with Mother and her theatr- 
cal friends, laughing to the rhythmic 
jingle of the harness and the beat. 
of horses’ hoofs. 

Twas hardly aware of a father, 
and do not remember him having 
lived with us. He was a vaude- 
villian? a quiet, brooding man with 
dark eyes, He had a light baritone 
voice and was considered a very 
fine artist, Even in those days he 
earned the considerable sum of 
forty pounds a week, The trouble 
‘was that he drank too much, which 
Mother said was the cause of their 
separation. 

It was difficult for vaudevillians 
not to drink in those days, for 
alcohol was sold in all theatres, and 
after a performer's act he was ex: 
pected to go to the theatre bar and 
drink with the customers. A number 
of stars were paid large salaries,not 
for their talent alone, but because 
they spent most of their money at 


ftly the theatre bar. Thus many an 


artist was ruined by drink — my 
father was one of them. He died of 
alcoholic excess atthe age of thirty. 
seven, 


year after my birth, my parents 
A Separated. Mother did not 
seek alimony. Being a star in her 
‘own right, earning twenty-five 
pounds a week, she was well able 
to support herselfand her children, 
Only when i fortune befell her did 
she seek relief 
‘She had been having rouble wth 
FAs eairanae pia ogy ey 


acrobatic feats and enacted short plays 
{in music-halls or night clubs, 


her voice. Itwas never strong, and 
the slightest cold brought on laryn 
itis which lasted for weeks; but 
she was obliged to keep working, 
so that her voice grew progressively 
worse. She could not rely on it. In 
the middle of singing it would crack 
or suddenly disappear into a 
whisper, and the audience would 
laugh and start booing 

Tt was owing to her vocal condi 
tion that at the age of five | made 
my first appearance on the stage. 
Mother usually brought me to the 
theatre at night in preference to 
leaving me alone in rented rooms. 
She was playing the Canteen at 
Aldershot at the time, 2 grubby 
mean theatre catering mostly to 
soldiers. They were a rowdy lot 
and wanted litle excuse to deride 





and ridicule. 

Tremember standing in the wings 
when Mother's voice cracked and 
‘went into a whisper. The audience 
began to laugh and sing falsetto 
and to make catcalls. It was all 
vague and | did not quite under. 
stand what was going on. But the 
noise increased until Mother was 
obliged to walk off the stage. When 
she came into the wings she was 
very upset and argued with the stage 
manager who, having seen me 
perform before Mother's friends, 
said something about letting me 
go on in her place 

And in the turmoil | remember 
him leading me by the hand and, 
after a few explanatory words to 
the audience, leaving me on the 
stage alone. And before a glare of 
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footlights and faces in smoke, 1 
started to sing, accompanied by 
the orchestra, which fiddled about 
untilitfound my key. Itwas a well- 
known song called Jack Jones. 

Halfway through, a shower of 
money poured onto the stage 
Immediately stopped and announ 
ced that | would pick up the money 
first and sing afterward, This caused 
much laughter, The stage manager 
came on with a handkerchief and 
helped me togatheritup. I thought 
he was going to keep it, This 
thought was conveyed to the audi 
ence and increased their laughter, 
especially when he walked off with 
itwith me anxiously following him, 
Not until he handed it to Mother 
did I return and continue to sing. | 
was quite at home. I talked to the 
audience, danced, and did several 
imitations, 

And in repeating the chorus, in 
all innocence I imitated Mother's 
voice cracking and was surprised 
atthe impact ithad on the audience. 
There was laughter and cheers, then 
more money:throwing. When 
Mother came on the stage to carry 
me off, her presence evoked tre- 
mendous applause, That night was 
my first appearance on the stage 
and Mother’ last 

‘When the fates deal in human 
destiny, they heed neither pity nor 
justice. Thus they dealt wath Mother. 
She never regained her voice. As 
autumn turns to winter, so our 
circumstances turned from bad to 
worse, Although Mother was care- 
ful and had saved a little money, 
that very soon vanished, as did her 
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jewelry and other small possessions 
which she pawned in order to live, 
hoping all the while that her voice 
would return, 

Meanwhile from three comfor- 
table rooms we moved into two, 
then into one, our belongings dwind- 
ling and the neighborhoods into 
which we moved growing progres: 
sively drabber, 


[i2memberaneveningin ourone 
room in the basement at Oakley 
Street, layin bed recovering from 
a fever. Sydney had gone out to 
night school and Mother and I were 
alone. It was late afternoon, and 
she sat with her back to the window 
reading, acting and explaining in 
her inimitable way the New Testa- 
ment and Christ’s love and pity for 
the poor and for little children, 
Perhaps her emotion was due to 
my illness, but she gave the most 
luminous and appealing interpreta- 
tion of Christ that Ihave ever heard 
or seen, She spoke of His tolerant 
understanding; of the woman who 
had sinned and was to be stoned 
by the mob, and of His words to 
them: “He thatis without sin among 
you, let him first cast a stone at 
her.” 

‘She read into dusk, stopping only 
tolight the lamp. Asshe continued, 
tears welled up in her eyes. She 
told of Barabbas, the repentant, 
dying with Him on a cross and 
asking forgiveness, and of Jesus 
saying: “Today shalt thou be with 
me in Paradise.” And from the 
cross looking down at His mother, 
saying: "Woman, behold thy son." 


And in His last dying agony crying 


out: “My God, why hast Thou 
forsaken me?” And we both wept. 

“Don't you see,” said Mother, 
“how human He was; like all of us, 
He too suffered doubt.” 

Mother had so carried me away 
that I wanted to die that very night 
and meet Jesus, But Mother was 
not so enthusiastic. “Jesus wants 
you to live first and fulfill your 
destiny here,” she said. In that 
dark room in the basement at 
Oakley Street, Mother illuminated 
to me,the kindliest light this world 
has ever known, which had endow- 
ed literature and the theatre with 
their greatest and richest themes: 
love, pity and humanity. 


[nitosesrey days, when we lived 
on parochial charity, soup tickets 





and relief parcels, | used to reproach 
my mother in childish ignorance 
for nat going back to the stage 
She would only smile and say that 
that life was false,and in that,it was 
easy to forget God. She would 
then bend silently over her needle- 
work. [would grow moody because 
‘we were no longer a part of that 
glamourous life. Mother would look 
up, see me forlorn and cheerfully 
console me. 

Winter was approaching and 
‘Sydney ran out of clothes, so Mother 
made him a coat from her old velvet 
jacket. Ithad red and black striped 
sleeves, and was pleated at the 
shoulders. Sydney wept when he 
was made to wear it: “What will 
the boys at school think?” 

“Who cares what people think?” 
she said, "Besides, it looks very 
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distinguished," Mother had sucha 
persuasive way that to this day 
Sydney has never understood why 
he submitted to wearing it. But he 
did; and the coat and a pair of 
Mother's cut-down high-heeled 
shoes got him into many a fight at 
school. The boys called him 
“Joseph and his coat of many 
colors.” And |, with a pair of 
Mother's red tights cut down for 
stockings was called "Sir Francis 
Drake.” 


[A Thoush we were aware ofthe 
shame of going to the work 
house, when Mother told us about 
it,both Sydney and | thought it 
adventurous and a change from 
living in one stuffy room, But on 
that doleful day| didn'trealize what 
was happening, until we actually 
entered the gate of the Lambeth 
Workhouse. Then the forlorn be- 
wilderment of it struck me; for there 
we were made to separate, Mother 
going in one direction to the 
‘women’s ward,and we in another 
to the children’s, 


THE MAN WHO INVENTED 1] 
MATCHSTICKS WAS VERY PLEASED. 


How well I remember the poig- 
nant sadness of the first visiting 
day: the shock of seeing Mother 
enter the visiting room garbed in 
workhouse clothes. How forlorn 
and embarrassed she looked! In 
coneweek she had aged and grown 
thin, but her face lit up when she 
saw us, Sydney and I began to 
weep, which made Mother weep, 
and large tears began to run down 
her cheeks, Eventuallyshe regained 
her composure, and we sat together 
on a rough bench, our hands in 
her lap while she gently patted 
them, She smiled at our cropped 
heads and stroked them consoling 
ly, telling us that we would soon all 
be together again. From her apron 
she produced a bag of coconut 
candy which she had bought at the 
workhouse store with her earnings 
from crocheting lace cuffs for one 
of the nurses. After we parted, 
Sydney kept dolefully repeating 
how she had aged. 

After three weeks, we were trans- 
ferred from Lambeth Workhouse 
tothe Hanwell School for Orphans 


A WeLL... Wis INVENTION WAS 


A STRIKING success,’ 





and Destitite Children, about twelve 
miles out of London. It was an 
adventurous drive ina horse-drawn 
bakery van,and rather a happy one 
under the circumstances, for the 
country surrounding Hanwell was 
beautiful in those days. 

The first few days I was lost and 
miserable, for at the workhouse | 
always felt that Mother was near, 
which was comforting, but at Han 
well we seemed miles apart. Sydney 
and I graduated from the approba 
tion ward to the school proper, 
where we were separated, Sydney 
going with the big boys and 1 with 
the infants. We slept in different 
ward blocks, so we seldom saw 
each other, | was a little over six 
years old and alone, which made 
me quite miserable. 


T ‘co our happy surprise, within two 
months Mother had arranged 
for our discharge, and we were dis- 
patched again to London and the 
Lambeth Workhouse. Mother was 
at the gate dressed in her own 
clothes, waiting for us. She had 
applied fora discharge only because 
she wanted to spend the day with 
her children, intending, after a few 
hours outside together to return the 
same day! Mother being an inmate 
of the workhouse, this ruse was her 
only means to be with us. 

Itwas early moming and we had 
nowhere to go, so we walked to 
Kennington Park, which was about 
amile away. Sydneyhad ninepence 
tied up in a handkerchief, so we 
bought halfa pound of black cherries, 
and spent the morning in Kenning- 





intu : When is the 3.45 train due? 

Chintu ; At quarter to four! 

Pintu : 1 knew it! I knew it! Why do 
they keep changing the arrival time? 


K. Varadharajan, 





ton Park, Sydney crimpled a sheet 


‘of newspaper and wrapped some 
string around it and for a while the 
three of us played catch-ball. At 
noon we went to a coffee shop and 
spent the rest of our money. After- 
ward we returned to the park, where 
Sydney and I played again while 
Mother sat crocheting, 

In the afternoon we made our 
way back to the workhouse. As 
Mother said with levity, “We'll be 
just in time for tea.” The authorities 
Were most indignant, because it 
meant going through the same 
procedure of having our clothes 
steamed and Sydney and I spending 
more time at the workhouse before 
returning to Hanwell, which of 
course gave us an opportunity of 
seeing Mother again. 


was now seven and in the big 
Those’ section, remember wimear 
ing my first flogging, standing in 
silence, my heart thumping as the 
officials entered, Behind the desk 
was the desperado who had tried 
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to escape from the school. We 
could hardly see more than his head 
and shoulders over the desk, he 
looked so small. He had a thin, 
angular face and large eyes. 

The headmaster solemnly read 
the charges and demanded: “Guilty 
or not guilty?” 

Our desperado would not 
answer, but stared defiantly n front 
of him; he was thereupon led to 
the easel, and being small, he was 
made to stand on a soapbox so 
that his wrists could be strapped. 
He received three strokes with the 
birch and was led away to the 
surgery for treatment. 

‘A younger brother referred to 
his older brother as “my young 'un,” 
which made him feel proud and 
gave him a litte security. So occa- 
sionally | saw “my young 'un,” 
‘Sydney, as | was leaving the dining 
room. As he worked in the kitchen, 
he would surreptitiously hand me 
asliced bread roll wth a thick lump 
of butter pressed between, and I 
‘would smuggle it under my jersey 
and share it with another boy — 
not that we were hungry, but the 
generous lump of butter was an 
exceptional luxury. 

There had been an epidemic of 
ringworm at Hanwell and, as itis 
most contagious, those infected 
‘were dispatched to the isolation 
ward of the first floor overlooking 
the playground. Often we would 
look up at the windows and see 
those wretched boys looking wist- 
fully down at us, their heads shaved 
all over and stained brown with 
iodine. 
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‘Thus when a nurse stopped ab- 
ruptly behind me in the dining room 
and parted the top of my hair and 
announced, “Ringworm!” I was 
thrown into paroxysms of weeping. 

‘The treatment took weeks and 
seemed like an eternity. My head 
was shaved and iodined and | wore 
a handkerchief tied around it. 

‘During my incarceration Mother 
Visited me. She had in some way 
managed to leave the workhouse 
and was making an effort to establish 
‘a home for us. Her presence was 
like a bouquet of flowers;she looked 
so fresh and lovely, that I felt as- 
hamed of my unkempt appearance 
and my shaved iodined head. 

“You must excuse his dirty face,” 
said the nurse. 

Mother laughed, and how well I 
remember her endearing words as 
she hugged and kissed me: “With 
all thy dirt I love thee still.” 


Oreste Sney was play 
ing, two nurses called him and 
told him that Mother had gone 
insane and had been sent to Cane 
Hill lunatic asylum. When Sydney 
heard the news he showed no 
reaction, but went back and con- 
tinued playing football. But after 
the game he stole away by himself 
and wept. 

When he told me, could not 
believe it. Idid not ery, buta baffling 

jespair overcame me. Why had 
she done this? Mother, so light- 
hearted and gay — how could she 
go insane? Vaguely | felt that she 
had deliberately escaped from her 
mind and had deserted us. In my 
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despair had visions of her looking 
pathetically at me, drifting away 
into a void. 

We heard the news officially a 
week later; we also heard that the 
court decreed that Father must take 
over the custody of Sydney and 
me. The prospect of living with 
Father was exciting. I had seen 
him only twice in my life, now we 
were going to live with him! 

How we lived through this period, 
Thave not the remotest idea Father's 
second wife despised us, and we 
feared her 

Thankfully a few days later, Father 
received aletter saying that Mother 
had left the asylum. A day or two 
later, the landlady came up and 
announced that there was a lady 
at the front door to call for Sydney 





and Charlie, There was a momen 
taryconfusion. Then Sydney leaped 
downstairs into her arms, | follow: 
ing. Itwas our own sweet, smiling 
Mother who affectionately em- 
braced us! 

Mother had taken a room in one 
of the back streets behind Kenning: 
ton Cross near Haywards pickle 
factory, and the acid smell would 
start up every afternoon. But the 
room was cheap and we were all 
together again. Mother's health 
‘was excellent, and the thought that 
she had been ill never entered our 
heads. 

An incident stands out at that 
period. At the end of our street 
‘was a slaughterhouse, and sheep 
‘would pass our house on theirway 
to be butchered. I remember one 
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escaped and ran down the street, 
to the amusement of onlookers 
Some tried to grab it and others 
tripped over themselves. | had 
giggled with delight at its lambent 
capering and panic, it seemed so 
comic, But when it was caught 
and cartied back into the slaughter- 
house, the reality of the tragedy 
came over me and I ran indoors, 
‘screaming and weeping to Mother, 
“They're going to kill it! They're 
going to kill it!” That stark, spring 
afternoon and that comedy chase 
stayed with me for days; and | 
wonder if that episode did not 
establish the premise of my future 
films — the combination of the 
tragic and the comic. 





220 was now the besining 
‘of new horizons: history, poetry 
and science. But some of the 
subjects were prosaic and dull, 
especially arithmetic. Education 
bewildered me with knowledge and 
facts in which I was only mildly 
interested, 

Ifonly someone had used sales: 
manship, had read a stimulating 
preface to each study that could 
have tiilated my mind, infused me 
with fancy instead of facts, amused 
and intrigued me with the legerde: 
main of numbers, romanticized 
maps, given me a point of view 
about history and taught me the 
music of poetry, | might have be- 
come a scholar! 

Living as we did in the lower 
strata, it was very easy to fall into 
the habit of not caring about our 
diction. But Mother always stood 
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outside her environment and kept 
an alert ear for the way we talked, 
correcting our grammar and 
making us feel that we were dis- 
tinguished, 

Since Mother had returned to 
us she had begun to stimulate my 
interest in the theatre again, She 
imbued me with the feeling that | 
had some sort of talent. 

Glorious triumph however, came 
my way when I recited Miss Pris 
cilla’s Cat, Itwas a comedy recita, 
tion Mother had seen outside a 
newspaper shop and thought so 
funny that she copied it from the 
window and brought it home. 
During a recess from class, I recited 
ito one of the boys. Mr. Reid, our 
schoolteacher, looked up from his 
work and was so amused that when 
the class assembled he made me 
recite it to them, and they were 
thrown into gales of laughter. Asa 
result of this my fame spread, and 
the following day I was brought 
before every classroom in the 
school, both boys and girls, and 
made to recite it 

Although I had performed and 
deputized for Mother in front of an. 
audience at the age of five, this was 
actually my first conscious taste of 
glamour. School became exciting. 
From having been an obscure and. 
shy little boyl became the centre of 
interest of both the teachers and 
the children. It even improved my 
studies! 


M y education was however, to 
be interrupted. | left school 
to join a troupe of clog dancers, 


the Eight Lancashire Lads. Father 
knew Mr. Jackson, who ran the 
troupe, and convinced Mother that 
it would be a good start for me to 
make a career on the stage and at 
the same time help her economi- 
cally. [would get board and lodging 
and Mother would get half a crown 
a week. She was dubious at first 
until she met Mr. Jackson and his 
family, then she accepted. 

After practising six weeks I was 
eligible to dance with the troupe. 
But now that I was past eight years 
cold,| had lost my assurance, and 
confronting the audience for the 
first time gave me stage fright. I 
could hardly move my legs. It was 
weeks before I could solo dance as 
the rest of them did. 

I toured England with the Eight 





Lancashire Lads. Sometimes | went 
to school for about a week in the 
towns we visited! 

When we were in London, | 
Visited Mother every weekend. She 
thought looked pale and thin,and 
that dancing was affecting my lungs. 
It worried her so much that she 
wrote about it to Mr. Jackson, who 
was so indignant that he finally sent 
me home, saying that | was not 
worth the bother of such a worrying 
mother, 


ydney was away at sea, So it 
Stas Mother and me. Iwas well 
aware of the social stigma of our 
poverty. Even the poorest of chil: 
dren sat down to a home-cooked 
Sunday dinner. A roast at home 
meant respectability, a ritual that 
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distinguished one poor class from 
another. Those who could not sit 
down to Sunday dinner at home 
were of the mendicant class, and 
we were that. Mother would send 
me to the nearest coffee shop to 
buy a sixpenny dinner (meat and 
two vegetables). The shame of it 
— especially on Sunday! I would 
reproach her for not preparing 
something at home, and she would 
vainly try to explain that cooking at 
home would cost twice as much! 

My father died and I remember 
we attended the funeral. But now 
‘even the ittle money he gave Mother 
for our upbringing stopped, and 
our circumstances were worse 
ever. 

There was a strong element of 
the merchant in me and I was full 
of business schemes. All needed 
was capital! I went into business 
‘on a Saturday afternoon, selling 
flowers. I had persuaded Mother 
to lend mea shilling, and went to 
the flower market and purchased 
two bundles of narcissus, and after 
school busied myself making them 
into penny bundles. 

I went into the saloons looking 
‘wistful, and said “Narcissus, miss?” 
“Narcissus, madam?" The women 
always responded. They even gave 
me tips. Mother was amazed when 
I came home in the evening with 
more than five shillings for an after- 
noon’s work! 

‘One day she bumped intomeas 
I came out of a pub, and that put 
an end to my flower-selling; that 
her boy was peddling flowers in 
barrooms offended her scruples. 
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“Drink killed your father, and 
money from such a source will only 
bring us bad luck,” she said. She 
never allowed me to sell flowers 
again. 

‘At this time,1 came to know an 
old man and his son who worked 
ina mews at the back of Kenning- 
ton Road. Theywere traveling toy- 
makers who came from Glasgow, 
making toys and selling them as 
they wandered from town to town. 
Their profession needed little 
copital. With as small an investment 
asashilling they could make seven 
dozen boats out of shoe boxes and 
saw dust which they got free. A 
hundred of these boats were a 
festive sight and easy to sell! 

‘Asa result of our acquaintance 
began helping them to make boats, 
and very soon I was familiar with 
their craft. When they left our neigh: 
borhood I went into business for 
myself. With a limited capital of 
sixpence,and at the cost of blistered 
hands from cutting up cardboard, | 
was able to turn out three dozen 
boats within a week. 

But there was not enough space 
in our garret for Mother's work and 
my boat-making. Besides, Mother 
‘complained of the odor of boiling 
glue, and that the gluepot was a 
constant menace to her linen 
blouses, which, incidentally crowded 
most of the space in the room. As 
my contribution was less than 
Mother'sher work took precedence 
and my craft was abandoned. 





O necestned gone outto escape 
the wretchedness of our garret, 





but had an intuition that I should 
retum home to mother. When I 
reached home was stopped at the 
gate by some children of the neigh- 
borhood. “Your mother’s gone 
insane," said a little git) 

Thewords were like a slap in the 
face. “What do you mean?” | 
mumbled, “It's true,” said another. 
“She's been knocking at all our 
doors giving away pieces of coal, 
saying they were birthday presents 
for the children. You can ask my 
mother.” 

Without hearing more, I ran up 
the pathway, and leaped up the 
stairs and opened the door of our 
room, and burst into tears. 

Mother comforted me but from 
her vague rambling speech I knew 
what the children said was true. 
Quickly I rushed to the landlady to 





ask her to fetch a doctor. 

‘The parish doctor made a per- 
functory examination of Mother. 
“Insane. Send her to the infirmary. 
She'll be better off there and get 
proper food!" he said 

Sol accompanied Motherto the 
hospital. I could feel only a 
numbing sadness. 1 knew I could 
never forget that heartbreaking look 
she gave me, as they led her away, 

Emotionally exhausted, | slept 
soundly that night. In the morning 
T awoke to a haunting emptiness 
in the room; the sun streaming in 
‘on the floor seemed to heighten 
Mother's absence. Later the land- 
lady came up and said that I could 
stay on there until she let the room 
and that if needed food |had only 
toask forit. Ithanked her and told 
her that Sydney would pay all our 
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debts when he returned. But Iwas 
too shy to ask for food. 

1 would steal out in the early 
morning and stay out all day; | 
always managed to get food some 
where — besides, missing a meal 
was no hardship. One morning 
the landlady caught me creeping 
downstairs and asked if | had my 
breakfast. Ishook my head. “Then 
‘come on," she said in her gruff 
way. But | avoided the landlady 
whenever I could in case she re- 
ported me to the parish authorities. 

ell in with some woodchoppers 
who worked in a mews at the back 
of Kennington Road, derelict ook- 
ing men who worked hard in a 
darkened shed and spoke séftly in 
undertones, sawing and chopping 
wood all day, making it into half 
pennybundles, Iwould hang about 
the open door and watch them. 
They would take a block of wood a 
foot square, and put the slices 
together and chop them into sticks. 
‘They chopped wood so rapidly that 
it fascinated me and made the job 
seem attractive. Very soon I was 
helping them, 

Although I never asked for 
money, at the end of the week the 
boss gave me sixpence, which was 
a pleasant surprise. 

‘The woodchoppers worked from 
seven in the morning until seven at 
night, sometimes later, and | akways 
felt sad when they locked up the 
shed and went home. 

While I was creeping up to bed 
one night,the landlady called me. 
She had been sitting up waiting. 
She was all excited and handed 
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meatelegram. Itread: “Willarrive 
ten o'clock tomorrow moming at 
Waterloo Station. Love, Sydney.” 


[ite Sines atthe station, and 
he was shocked and sad at my 
news. On thewayhome he began 
asking questions about Mother. I 
was too excited to give him a 
coherent account, but he got snat- 
ches. Then he told me he had 
been left behind in a hospital in 
Cape Town for medical treatment 
and that on the return trip he had 
made twenty pounds, money he 
looked forward to giving Mother. 

He told me of his plans, He 
intended giving up the sea and 
becoming an actor. He figured 
that the money would keep us for 
twenty weeks, in which time he 
would seek work in the theatre. 

The same day Syiney went shop- 
ping and outfitted me with new 
clothes, and that night, all dressed 
up, we satin the stalls of the South 
London Music Hall. During the 
performance Sydney kept repeat: 
ing, “Just think what tonight would 
have meant to Mother.” 

That week we went to Cane Hill 
to see her. As we sat in the visiting 
room, the ordeal of waiting became 
almost unbearable. | remember 
the keys turning and Mother walk- 
ing in. She looked pale and her 
lips were blue, and, although she 
recognized us, it was without enthu- 
siasm; her old ebullience had gone. 

Sydney tried to cheer Mother 
up, telling her of his good fortune 
and the money he had made and 
his reason for having been away so 





Jong, she just sat listening and nod. 
ding, looking vague and preoccu- 
pled. I told her that she would 
‘soon get well, and we lett. 


had been news vendor, printer, 
Tioymaker, less blower, doctor's 
boy, etc,, but during these occupa 
tional disgressions, ke Sydney, | 
never lost sight of my ultimate aim 
to become an actor. So between 
jobs | would polish my shoes, brush 
my clothes, put on a clean collar 
and make periodical calls at Black- 
‘more's theatrical agency in Bedford 
Street off the Strand 

The first time I went there, | felt 
like Oliver Twist asking for more! 
The young clerk asked me abruptly: 
“What do you want?” 

“Have you any boys’ parts?” I 
guiped. He made me register my 


name and promised to let me know 
if anything came up. 

‘And now, one month after 
Sydney's return, I received a post: 
card. It read: “Would you call at 
Blackmore's Agency, Bedford 
Street, Strand?" 

In my new suit | was ushered 
into the very presence of Mr. Black- 
more himself, who was all smiles 
and amiability. He gave mea note 
to deliver to Mr, C.E, Hamilton at 
the offices of Charles Frohman. 

Mr. Hamilton read it and was 
amused and surprised to see how 
small | was, Of course | lied about 
my age, telling him I was fourteen 
(Iwas twelve and a half), He 
explained that I was to play Billie, 
the pageboy in Sherlock Holmes, 
fora tourof fortyweeks, which was 
to start in the autumn. 
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— 
“Inthe meantime,” sald Mr. 
Hamilton, “there is also an excep: 
tionally good boy's part in a new 
play, Jim, the Romance of a Cock- 
ney.” The salary was two pounds 
ten shillings a week, the same as | 
would get for Sherlock Holmes. 
Although the sum was a windfall 
I never batted an eye. "| must 
consult my brother about the 
terms,” | said solemnly 
Mr. Hamilton laughed and seem 
ed highly amused, then brought 
out the whole office staff to have a 
look at me. “This is our Billie, 
‘What do you think of him?” 
Everyone was delighted and 
smiled beamingly at me. What had 
happened? It seemed the world 
had suddenly changed, had taken 
meinto its fond embrace and adopt. 
ed me! Then Mr. Hamilton gave 
‘mea note to Mr. Saintsbury, whom 
he said I would find at the Green 
Room Club in Leicester Square, 
and I left, walking on clouds. 
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The same thing happened at the 
Green Room Club, Mr. Saintsbury 
calling out other members to have 
a look at me. Then and there he 
handed me the part of Sammy, 
saying that it was one of the impor- 
tant characters in his play. I was a 
little nervous for fear he might ask 
me to read it on the spot, which 
would have been embarrassing as, 
Iwas almost unable to read, Fortu- 
nately he told me to take it home 
and read itat leisure, as they would, 
not be starting rehearsals for an- 
other week. 

Twent home on the bus dazed 
with happiness, and began to get 
the full realization of what had 
happened to me. I had suddenly 
left behind a life of poverty and 
was enteringa long desired dream 
— a dream my mother had often 
spoken about, had reveled in. | 
was to become an actor! It had all 
come so suddenly, so unexpected- 
ly. I kept thumbing the pages of 
my part — it had a new brown. 
paper cover — the most important 
document I have ever held in my 
life. During the ride on the bus | 
realized | had crossed an important 
threshold, No longer was Ia non- 
descript of the slums: now I was a 
personage of the theatre. Iwanted 
to weep, 

Sydney's eyes were filmy when | 
told him what had happened, He 
sat crouched on the bed, thought- 
fully looking out of the window, 
shaking and nodding his head, then 
said gravely, “This is the turning 
point of our lives. If only Mother 
was here to enjoy it with us.....” 





LEARNS 
HIS DUTIES 


GOWRI RAMNARAYAN 
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bu darling, you must 
learn to be responsible! 
You are five years old 
now?” says Amma, "Now 
tell me, what can you do to help 
me in the house?” 

‘Smiling brightly Abu says, “Ian 
eat my food without spilling. can 
go to sleep without fussing!” 

“Those things you must do any- 
way Abu, but what can you do to 
help me?” says Amma 

“Oh you silly-illy, you don't 
understand!” chuckles Sunita, 
Abu'ssister. “Mummy, I'l explain. 
‘Abu you must do something for all 


of us.” 

“Not for you!” shouts Abu. 

“No! No fighting!” says Amma. 
“Abu listen! I'l tell you what you 
must do. In the morning you can 
straighten the chairs and cushions 
in the drawing room, take the old 
newspaper to the shelf beneath the 
staircase, lay the table and toast 
the bread and then spread butter 
and jam on the slices. At night, 
you must also help Sunita clear 
the table!” 

“SO MUCH WORK!" cuts in 
Abu. His lower lip is jutting out 
stubbornly. “I can'tdo all that!” 

“You mustdo what Amma says..” 





When father speaks like that, every 
one keeps quiet. 

‘Abu creeps away to a comer. 
Everyoneisso unkindto him. After 
all he is only a small boy, and they 
all want him to do so much work! 
If he were a pygmy in Africa, he 
could be shooting poison arrows;if 
he were a Red Indian he could be 
‘wearing a feather head dress and 
roaming the forest; if he were in 
Lapland, he would be chasing rein 
deer... His teacher had told him 
lovely stories about all this. 





‘ext morning, Abu is yan- 

ked out of bed by Sunita, 

“Come on, Abu! Put the 

old newspaper away, and 
start getting the table ready, or we'll 
be late for school!” 

‘Abu gets up... but drowsily curls 
up on the divan in the drawing 
room! 

“Have you done your first job?” 
Appa's deep voice bellows into his 
sleep. After some scolding and 
pulling Abu brushes his teeth; then 
he sits glassly staring at his milk. 

Suddenly he bursts into loud 
sobs. "My stomach is aching! | 
can’t lay the table!” he wails 

“Teh, tch!” says Amma. “Don't 
have any breakfast then. Ill give 
you a spoonful of that bitter medi- 
cine instead!" 

“4. But it's not my stomach,” 
wails Abu louder, “Only my toes 
are paining, | can't walk...” 

“All right Abu. Just drink your 
milk, I'l set the table. You just 
spread butter and jam on the toast 
for us all,” says Amma, 
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‘Abu proudly does as he is told. 
He is such a grown up now! He is 
really quite neat.’ and if a little 
does get spilt, he licks it up quickly 
before anyone can see! 

“Yummy!” says Sunita running 
‘out to catch her school bus, toast 
in hand, “Welt done Abu!” says 
Appa,and Amma drops a kiss on 
his head. “When you spread the 
butter Abu, the toast is so sweet, | 
don’t need any jam!” she says... 

7 with his Lego set. Out of 
the corner of his eye he 
sees Appa, Amma and Sunita bring- 
ing plates, and steaming vessels to 
the table, Abu runs to sit in his 
place and soon they are all eating 
hot pulao and cold cucumber raita 
with crisp potato chips, Abu eats 
as much as he can, all the time 
watching Sunita's plate to see that 
she doesn't get more than him. 

‘When all the vessels are empty 
and the plates licked clean, Appa 
and Amma turn to their papers to 
do some office work, while Sunita 
starts clearing the table. “Hurry up 
Abu!" she says impatiently. “Bring 
the plates to the sink!" 

Well... where is Abu? Oh, the 
naughty fellow has gone back to 
his Lego set, nose in air! Sunita 
rushes up to him and drags him 
back to the table. 

Sunita and Abu growl and 
squeak as they tumble over and 
over. Grrr — grrr! Squee — wee! 
Bm — brit! Wee — weeee! 
Growr!! Waaaah — bah! Boo — 


hat evening after school, 
‘Abu begins to build things 


hoo! What a noise! “She pinched me...." 

“Why are both of you squabb- “He is awful... and stubborn...” 
ling?" asks Appalookingupangrily “She dragged me... hit me..." 
from his work, “He won't help with...” 





“She is a bad. 
“He is a bad...” 
“girl!” 
“Both of you, stop it this minute,” 

says Appa, in « strong quiet voice. 

“Go to your room. I'll clear up. 
“Sorry Appa,” says Sunita. “I'll 

clear up.” She silently goes back 

toher chores. Abu thrusts his chin 
out. He is not going to clear the 
table, He knew that it was girl's 
work! He had heard his friends 
say so. He is going back to his 

Lego but Appa stops him ; "Have 

you done your homework?” 

‘Abu hasn't of course! He gets 
his books out, He has to find the 
opposites of black, cold, day, soft, 
stand and wild. He begins to write, 
but stops at wild. Biting his pencil 
he thinks hard, and then asks softly, 
“Daddy what is the opposite of 
wild?” 

“If you don't help others Abu. 





you must lean to do things for 
yourself,” says Appa. 

Abu sighs. What does wild 
mean? Well, lions and tigers were 
wild, and killed other animals! 
‘Sunita often tells Abu not to behave 
like a wild beast — so the opposite 
must be very good. So he puts it 
down, and goes back to Lego, 

‘Abu has built many space ships 
and he is ready for a great war! 
Zooming space ships chase, and 
crash into each other and explode 
into a million pieces all over the 
room. When everyone is dead Abu 
feels its time to pick up all the pieces 
and put them back in the box... but 
all the bumping and crashing has 
made him so tired! "Sunita! Please 
help me...” he calls, 

Sunita doesn't even turn her 
head. “Did you help me clean the 
table?" she asks, So Abu hastodo 
itall by himself! 

‘Abu tugs at Amma's sari, Itis his 








signal for her to put him to bed 
with stories and songs. But, Amma 
doesn't move! “I'm busy, Abu, Go 
to bed,” she says. What? No cud- 
dling, or kissing? No stories or 
songs? 

‘Abu lies down and Amma comes 
in, “You see Abu," she says softly, 
“do alot of work to run this house 
for all of you. If you don't help me 
Til get busier and busier, and there 
won't be time for me to tell you 
stories or play! After all, Appa and 
I work hard at the office to ear 
money for our family. Appa does 
all the shopping and I do all the 
cooking. Sunita keeps the house 
neat and makes tea and coffee for 


us all. Don’t you think that you 
should also do something for every- 
one?” 


Do you know? Abu doesn't say 
aword. He just curls up ina tight 
lonely, ball, and goes to sleep... 


‘ow it is morning! Abu 

scampers around busily. 

In no time the house is 

tidy, and the table ready 
aswell! Abu toasts the bread proud- 
ly. Pop! Pop! Pop! Soon everyone 
munches crisp golden toast spread 
with butter and jam, 


hen Abu gets back from 

school, Appa plays cricket 

with him, and helps him 

with hishomework. After 
dinner, Abu jumps up to help clear 
the table and Sunita helps him with 
his jigsaw puzzle. At bed time, 
‘Amma sings her nicest songs, and 
tells him a new story : 


6 nce upon a time, there 
was a litle bunny rabbit, 
who lived in a little bur. 

rowwith his parents and 
elder sister. One day little bunny’s 
mother told him 

"You are a big rabbit now! So 
‘you must help me keep our burrow 
clean and tidy!” 

But litle bunny didn't obey his 
mother, He squeaked and squalled 
and fought with his sister! He loped 
away to play when his mother called 
him... 

Then something terble happen- 
ed, No one would help the bunny 
when he needed help. His mother 
didn't have time to stroke him and 
lick his ears, and his father didn't 
have time to play with him, 

Then the ile bunny became very 
unhappy because no one played 
with him or helped him. So he 
stopped being naughty and started 
helping to keep the burrow clean 
and helping his father and mother 
search for food. Then everybody 
was happy and they all had jolly 


times together..." 


bu’ eyes become rounder 
and bgger by the end of 
the story. He looks up at 
Amma. “What's the litle 
bunny’s name, Amma?" he asks, 
“You tell me Abu!" laughs Amma. 
“No! I won't tell you,” glagles 
‘Abu, He justcurls up nexttoAmma 
and drops off to sleep. 
Although he didn't tell his mother 
the little bunny’s name, 'm sure he 
does knowit, Do you know ittoo? 





Dear Editor, 


This year we celebrate the centenary 
of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and in October 
‘we celebrated the birthday of Mahatma 
Gandhi. They were both idealists and 
each of them believed in the principles of 
non-violence. 

‘Yet today our country, and the world 
Itself is in distress. Although the Nobel 
Prize for Peace has been awarded to the 
Dalai lama, the world is torn by violence 
and terrorism, 

If we want to honour the memory of 
‘great leaders we ought tomaintain peace 
In our world. If we keep on the path 
which we are trreading now our race wil 
perish. Man will become extinct and be a 
forgotten creature tobe studied by superior 
Intelligences in the future, as dinosaurs 
are studied today. 

Whether man willbe clever and change 
his ways or willgo the way ofthe dinosaurs 
‘only time can tell 

M. Mahesh, aged 15, 
.P.U.C. School, Bangolore. 








Dear Editor, 
Ever since man appeared on earth he 
hhas longed for the moon. It has aways 
fascinated him, and seemed to him larger 
than any of the stars or planets. 
Moonlight has always been considered 
a divine blessing. It was worshipped by 





primitive people as the lord of all vegeta: 
tion. The moon has been described along 
with the sun as the eye of God. 
Today however the mioon has become 
‘2 symbol of man’s conquest of space, a 
Victory of man and machine acting In 
unison, springboard for man’s leap 
towards the stars 
5. Kelpone, oped 11, 
Infont Jesus Convent, Pakel 





Dear Editor, 

Its said that life will be easier in 2001. 
Itis said that life wil be more comfortable 
in 2001. When [think about the growing 
population and ethnic violence in our 
country, I wonder. 

Life will be easier and more comfor: 
table in the next century only if we stop 
quarreling with one another. We have to 
adjust to the desires and needs of others. 
We have to give everyone equal rights. 
We have to control population. Ifwe are 
successful our peace and comfort are 
ensured 


A Sripriyo, aged 13, 
Kendriye Vidyalaya, Coimbatore. 


Dear Editor, 
Have you ever heard the term “natural 
umbrella.” and wondered what itis? 
High up in the atmosphere, at an alt: 
tude of about 20 -24 kilometresisa layer 
of ozone, The oxygen molecule is repre: 


sented as Or, asit contains nwo atoms of 
‘oxygen, but ozone is a tr-atomic mole: 
‘cule and Is represented as O3 

‘This ayer of azoneis very important to 
us as it absorbs the powerful ultraviolet 
rays emitted by the sun. If the world did 
Rot have this protective cover weather 
conditions would change rapidly and 
people would begin to suffer from diseases 
caused by exposure to ultra-violet rays. 

‘Our precious natural umbrella is now 
being destroyed by the presence of chloro 
flora carbons (represented as CF2Cls), 
used in many industries, particularly in 
the manufacture of refrigerators and like 
objects. Launching of spacecraft can also 
endanger it 

The people of the world must give 
serious thought to preserving the ozone 
layer for the good of the world 


N. Gokul, oged 13, 
Government Boys Higher Secondary, 
School, Cheyer. 


Dear Editor, 

Lifes sad to improve everyday because 
of advancements in science. Facilities of 
all kinds are invented and perfected every 
day. Yet only a very small portion of our 
population enjoys these privileges and 
conveniences, 

‘Our society is tembly uneven. The quit 
between the rich and poor seems too 
wide to cross over. Many citizens of India 

not treated with equality. Society is 
mented by religious differences 
People on the lowest rung of society have 
to struggle for basic amenities tke — 
food, clothing and shelter. 

‘There is only one answer, and ites in 
ourhands. We cannot wait for a govern 
‘ment to bring about change or equality, 
‘The improvement ofthe position of poor 
people is our duty. We must swear not to 
rest until we fulfil this dream, Jat Hind 





R. Karthik, oged 11, 
St, John's Senior Secondary School, 
Madras. 











“By the sweatof thy brow thou shalt 
gam thy bread." Ever since man was 
-ereated he has laboured hard to keep 
himself alive. Life and labour are insepa- 
rable companions. 

Tn the early days, life was simpler. 
‘Society was jess complex. Each 
‘member of the community served the 
others inthe community, All of them: 
‘did. manual work to survive. Labour 
wos touched with dignity and all the: 
Jobs were respected. There wos litle 
{9F-n0 question of high and low — 
here wos only work. 

Then moder sociey grew more and 
nore complex and some people be: 
came more ond more sophisticated. 
‘Later the industrial revolution, and the 
Introduction of machines and auto- 
mation perpevoted a sense of indignity 


topes lbour 
think that there is an intrinsic 


Robilty and sacredness in. manual 
labour, Other kinds of work have an 
‘element of uncertain, but on manual 
labour depends the very life of man. 
-Dider thar all the preached gospels, is 

‘unpreached one — WORK IS 


4. Anurodha, aged 13, 








UANTERNS FOR THE SEAS0N 


The season of light is here 4. Cut a small strip of paper, and 
forus all — Karthigai and Christ- paste across the top to act as a 
‘mas! So make your own pretty handle loop. 

paper lanterns forthe festivals, 





‘You need : 


Asheet of colourful paper, scissors, 
and paste 


What to do: 

1, Cut an oblong paper about 9 

Inches long and 6 inches wide. 

2. Folditin half, then snip upwards 5. Your paper lantern is ready. 
from the fold. (Do not cut right You can decorate your lantern with 
across the folded paper.) bits of colourful paper. 


AA 


3, Open out the paper and, bend- 
ing it round, paste one edge over 


the other. 


LEENA 








Why do some people walk in 
their sloop? 

S.P, Mahendran, 

Salem. 

A No one really knows for sure 
why some people walk in their 

sleep — not just walk, but even re 


enact a past event, look for a lost’ 


abject or even write a letter! Many 
psychologists believe that this 
happens when a person is very 
anxious about something. The 
person is unable to release that 
tension or fulfil hiswish while awake 
and conscious. So he subconsci 
ously tries to fulfil hidden desires 
while asleep. 

Psychologists define sleep walk- 
ing or somnambulism as a neurotic 
reaction, in which certain thoughts 
or ideas, become isolated from the 


conscious person, and are express 
ed directly by the subconscious. 


Why don't babies have tecth? 
‘Ambaresh Raghu Kumar, 

aged 9, 

Chickmangalore. 

A Belote you ask this question 
ask another one, Why do we 

have teeth? 

The answer of course is simple. 
We use our teeth to cut, crush 
and grind the food we eat, so that it 
canmix easily with our saliva 
and speed up the process of diges 
tion in which the nutrients in the 
food are absorbed into our body, 

Now just think of a little new 
bor baby! Babies’ organs have 
to grow and develop. Their diges 
tive system is not yet ready to 





ask 
UNT 


function like an adult's, Itisnot yet 
fully formed. That is why nature 
supplies babies with liquid food, 
which is easy to digest — milk. A 
baby does not need teeth to crush 
or grind the milk. So it has no 
teeth! 


However babies grow fast. As 


they grow they need more suste: 








nance than just plain milk. When 
they are about three months old, 
they begin to need cereals and 
vegetables and all the other things 
adults eat. Atabout that time nature 
gives babies the tools with which 
they can begin to chew food — 
teeth! 


What is spun silk? 
,D. Rahul, 
Kumbakonam. 


A. Be you know how sik is pro 
duced? Its quite a long story! 
Bombyx mori or the silkworm is 
carefully cultivated from the egg 
stage until the completion of the 
cocoon, The silkworm feeds on 
mulberry leaves and builds a cocoon 
‘by producing and surrounding itself 
with a long, continuous fibre, This 


fibre which is a liquid secretion from 
the silkworm’s spinnerets, hardens 


when exposed to air, Then a 
gummy substance holds the fibre 
together as the cocoon is built. 
‘The larva inside the cocoon is Killed 
by steam or hot air, so that the 
emerging moth, doesn't snap the 
threads of the cocoon. 
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Silk s a continuous filament and 
can be six hundred to nine hundred 
metres long, Itis freed by softening 
the gummy substance that holds it 
together and unwinding filaments 
from several cocoons at the same 
time; sometimes with a slight twist 
forming the same strand, 

Several silk strands each too thin 
bby themselves are twisted together 
to make thicker stronger yarn in a 
process called throwing. Silk 
containing the gummy substance 
(sericin) is called raw silk. Spun 
silk is however, made from short 
lengths of filament obtained from 
damaged cocoons or from threads 
which have broken off during the 
unwinding process. 


Who invented bread? 
‘Madhubonti Ray, 
Gulbarga. 
Bread, a major food since 
A prehistoric times, has been 
made, in various forms, using a 
variety of ingredients and methods 
throughout the world, 

The first bread was made in 
Neolithic times, nearly 12,000 years 
ago! Then itwas probably made of 
‘crushed grain mixed with water and 
the resulting dough laid on heated 
stones and baked by covering with 
hot ashes. 

Itwas the Egyptians however who 
first learnt how to ferment dough. 
They found that fermented dough 
formed gases, and produced alight, 
expanded loaf. It was the Egyptians 
who developed the baking oven. 

Flat breads, the earliest forms of 
bread are eaten even today, 





specially in Asia and Africa. In 
India, rotis and chapaties made of 
wheat and millet are still very 
popular. Small flat cakes called 
tortillas — made of maize is an 
important food, all over Latin 
America. In Brazil bread is made 
from cassava, 





Which bird travels furthest 
from home when it migrates? 

John David, 

Allepey. 

A, The world’s greatest traveller 
is the Arctic tern, which mig 

rates between the Arctic and the 

Antarctic and back every year! Each 

Journey may be as much as 19,000 

kilometres long! 


Why do some countries have 
volcanoes and earthquakes? 
Kartik Jeyakumor, 
Coimbatore. 
‘There are about 500 volcanoes 
in the world, and they occur 
only in certain parts of the world 





Earthquakes shake the ground in 
these places too. These places are 
at the edges of huge plates or 
sections in the Earth’s crust. The 
plates slowly move past or towards 
each other. The movements set 
off earthquakes and volcanic erup: 
tions in the countries above the 
edges of the plates. Countries 
above the middle of a plate do not 
have volcanoes or major earth- 
quakes. 


Which is the most widely used 
Janguage in the world? 
Priya Reghuram, 
Tuticorin, 
‘The most widely used language 
in the world is Mandarin! You 
see about 575 million people 
throughout the north, and east 
central China speak this language. 
English although it is used almost 
all over the world is spoken only by 
about 360 million people. 


What is meant by the term 
“long dynasty"? 
Pinky Raja, 


Bombay. 
A. itastisaline ofrutes that 
all belong to the same family. 
Itbegins with a new ruler, such asa 
king or emperor. His descendants 
become rulers in turn, and the 
dynasty continues until a ruler has 
no descendants to follow him or is 
overthrown. The longest dynasty 
of the world so far is that of the 
emperors of Japan, It started about 
2000 years ago and still exists! The 
present emperor Akihito is the 
125th emperor of the dynasty! 


Why does copper turn green 
sometimes? 

8. Venugopal, 

Hyderabad. 

A Dithouah coppers hiahiyresis: 
tant to the chemical action of 

the atmosphere and of sea water, 





it turns green if exposed to them 
fora longtime. Thecolouris caused 
by the formation of a thin coating 
of green basic copper carbonate 
known as patina or verdigris. The 
latter name comes from the old 
French vert de Grece, (green of 
Greece), but the reason for it is 
unknown, This beautiful green is 
often seen on copper roofs or 
statues, especially if they are near 
the sea 


Which is the world’s largest 
bird? How high can it fly? 
Rojaram Sridhar, 
Madros. 
A. The work’ largest bird is too 
big to fly! tis the ostrich, which 
lives on the grasslands of Africa. 
‘An ostrich can sometimes be over 
8 feet tall and weigh upto 150 
kilos, That is about eight times as 
heavyas the lar gest birds that can 
fly. 












Make another 
7 hole stupid 
-for the Water 
todnsiny out. 







































_ Ms. S. Saraswati is one of the most interesting people 
you can ever hope to meet. Very artistic by nature, she is 
-__proficientin many of the arts and crafts of India, both ancient and 
| modem. Skilled in the arts of tailoring, flower making, candle 
making, doll making and baking and icing cakes, she has also 
| received training in different styles of painting. Besides conven- 
tional oil painting and water colours, she has also taken courses 
| in fabric painting, nirmal painting, pith work, ribbon work, wood 
work, aluminium etching and embossing, and ceramic painting. 
| Net even one of these many talents is ignored in favour | 
another, for she conducts classes forall these forms ofart. She is 

~ Ioved by all her students. 
But in this interview Gokulam decided to focus on her 
“most fascinating skill — the art of creating beautiful mehendi 
Patterns onthe hands and eet. of those who seek he. In the 
NF Bhotographe which accompany ti intervety er Bie at 


Re allows hi ther to adorn her! ee 
fe famya, patiently ier mother ite han ay 


















| also learnt dancing from an 

Gokulam : How did you become early age... 
interested in the art of Mehendi? 

Ms. Saraswati : Right from the 
time I was a child, I have been 
quite artistically inclined. I rarely 
went out to play. Crafts of all 
kinds fascinated me. I was the 


Gokulam : Did you receive en- 
couragement at home? 

Ms. Saraswati : Yes, indeed. My 
father was most encouraging. 
All the materials wanted would 


pet of the crafts teacherat school. 
Wires, beads, cane... I loved 
working with my hands. I also 
loved colours... sketching, draw- 
ing, painting, rangoli, kolams. 


be bought for me. Everything | 
painted would be framed and 
hung on the wall. Any artistic 
creation would be displayed 
proudly and the attention of rela 
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tives and friends would be drawn 
toit. Mymother felt think that 
would be more useful in the 
kitchen, and that these artistic 
dabblings should be confined to 
spare time. 


Gokulom ; What exactly is mehen: 





Mehendi is the 
name given to a small shrub 
which grows profusely in India 
Its leaves when ground, give off 









| 
| 
| 
] 


an reddish-orange dye used to 
decorate the hands or tint the 
hair, It is sometimes called 
henna, or marudani, 


Gokulam : How old is the art of 
mehendi? 










Ms. Saraswati : You'llbe surprised 
to know that the use of mehendi 
dates back nearly 5000 years! 
The tinted hair and finger nails 
of ancient mummies discovered 
in Egypt assures us that itis very 
old, Fiowever, the art of mehendi 
was introduced into India around 
the 12th century when the 
Muslims first invaded our country. 

But it was in Rajasthan that 
the art really flourished. Even 
the designs with their typical zig: 
zag patten shows the romantic 
chivalry of the Rejputs, There 
are many references to mehendi 
inthe ancient folk songs of Rajas: 
than. 

Even today you can tell the 
difference between typical 
Muslim patterns which tend to 


be more floral and decorative Karvachauth...and of courseno 
and the the more zig zag, linear___ wedding celebration is complete 
patterns of the Rajputs. without it even in South India 
Most Mehendi artistes develop these days.... In fact that is how 
their own patterns through their happened to learn the art, 
‘own imagination, on looking at 
the hand they are decorating 
They study the hand and then 
decide, how to suit a design to 
the hand. 

























Gokulam : What is the role of 
mehendi in traditional life? 


‘Ms.Saraswati : You see, mehendi 
was considered to be very auspi: 
cious... itis even today part of all 
festivals and celebrations in 
Rajasthan, The women sit to: 
gether decorating each others 
hands, singing folk songs to the 
rhythmic beats of the dholak. 
‘Also as the use of mehendi spread 
to different parts of the country, 
special designs were developed 

for different festivals...... Holi 

Gangaur (or Gowri pooja) and 


Gokulam : Is thatso? How? Gokulam : Arts and crafts have 
Ms.Saraswati : Wellmysisterwas played such animportantrolein 
to get martied in Madras, and _yourlife. What partdo you think 
‘we were about to leave Bombay, bea will bred fhe buariot the. 
so decided that iflearnt how to children of today? 
do mehendi, I could do it for Ms. Saraswati : Its very difficult 
her. So I leamt. The teacher to say. Alll of our ancient arts 
only had time to teach me the and crafts — rangoli, kalamkari, 
basics and the restIleamtthrough ~— madhubani, kolams, mehendi 
eperimentand hard work. Many are associated with festivals. The 
people showed an interest and art of mehendi for example was 
slowly from a hobby it grew into passed down to the girls of 
a profession. Now I have lost Rajasthan during weddings and 
count of the brides who have other festive occasions. In the 
come to me to decorate their modern home, in which very 
hands and feet with mehendi.... often both parents work, there is 
Gokulam : Do you also teach not much time for festivals. If 
othersthisartform?Howolddo our festivals and rituals die out, 
your students have to be before how can arts and crafts survive? 
they can learn? ‘Also. many children don't 
Ms. Sore: + Yes, | do hold receive encouragement to learn 
mehendi classes, and no! would Fee lied hed coals 
néver place any age restrictions 
on mystudents. In fact! havea Schools, swamped with sixty or 
student whoisseventyfiveyears seventy children to personally 
Old! After alll weelt attended encourage our children 
K ee Unless parents encourage 
Sheena neo children olvein touch with our 
“12 own traditions our ancient crafts 
peace’ FX a (or: oie will survive only through exhibi- 
interest, Concentration patience, tions or books. If our lifestyle 
3 airy changes toa point where we lose 


and steadiness of hand, in that 
order. Tosome extent they leo ouradonal customs, ourcrafs 
need good imagination. But | “ll vanish as well. 

believe that interests absolutely 





essential. If there's no interest. RUKMINI RAMACHANDRAN 
and devotion there can be no Colour transparency and 
Atte photos by Shrihari. 
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